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Be Ready for the Bookman! 


How many teachers know how to judge a text-book? What per- 
centage of them have clearly formulated in their minds that elusive 
blending of purpose, information, method, instructional auxiliaries, and 
mechanical details which is essential in an ideal text-book? Hall-Quest’s 
The Text-book will not, perhaps, do away with that itinerant educa- 
tional prophet-pleader, the ‘‘ bookman,” but it will at least fortify the 
unwary against his wiles ! $1.40 
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Davis’ Zhe Work of the Teacher is designed to help the teacher 
to cope successfully with the varied and multitudinous concrete prob- 
lems which confront her in the discharge of her ordinary duties. In 
this day of highly specialized contributions in the field of Education, it 
is refreshing to find a general and intimately helpful handbook of 
a@ more composite character. Teachers will constantly recognize as 
their own the instructional and administrative problems in the “ Exer- 
cises.”” $1.30 
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Teachers who may have felt that the public in general and their 
own superintendents in particular were regarding them too much as 
mere animated machines for work, will take a keen interest in a new 
book by Curtis, Recreation for Teachers. Mr. Curtis recognizes the 
need for more intense endeavor and more successful accomplishment in 
these times of stress; but he realizes that teachers, like their pupils, 
are subject to the physical and mental limitations of fatigue, and sees 
that the best use of their leisure time is the surest road to a greater 
usefulness. Illustrated. $1.60 
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It was under the stimulus of war conditions that Mr. Gerwig, a 
year ago, produced “Schools with a Perfect Score.” His book, as an 
expression of high democratic ideals, as an appreciation of the vital fac- 
tor that the schools must be in the betterment of our national life, is in 
perfect accord with the most advanced ideas of today. $1.10 
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H. G. Wells on Education 


EpvucaTion For INTELLIGENT Worxp CITIZENSHIP. 
Max Scuoen, East Tennessee State Normat Sonoot, 
Jounson City, Tenn. 


HENEVER a great mind turns its powers upon 
any problem of human interest a phase of the prob- 
lem is revealed that compels attention. The ver- 
satile and prolific Mr. Wells, after having expressed 
himself abundantly on politics, religion, war, 


science, world reconstruction, and so forth, has now 
crowned his system of thought with a work on 


education. 

It is evident from the very first chapter of the book* that 
Mr. Wells was aroused to the contemplation of matters educa- 
tional as a direct result of his political and national views, and 
particularly his championship of a league of free nations. In 
fact, Joan and Peter is the culmination of Mr. Wells’ system of 
political philosophy, the outline of a method by which his ideas 
on social structures and relationships may be realized. Mr. Wells 
then foresees a new era in educational history as he does a new 
era in political thought and outlook. We have had a period of 
liberal education in the Greeks, the practical education of the 
Romans, the discipline of the Middle Ages, the humanistic educa- 
tion of the Renaissance, the realistic education of the Great Re- 
formers, the naturalistic education of the nineteenth century, the 
psychological and the modern scientific periods, and now Mr. 
Wells is calling for a political era that shall have for its slogan, 
“Education for Intelligent World Citizenship.” \ 


*The Education of Joan and Peter, by H. G. Wells, Macmillan. 
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The plot of this very significant novel is briefly as follows: A 
colonial administrator, Oswald, comes back from his work in 
Africa full of zeal for the mission of the British Empire as an 
agent of civilization and eager for the training of men competent 
to meet such responsibilities. He finds himself the guardian of 
two orphans, Joan and Peter, and he sets out to find schools and 
colleges for them in accordance with his ideas of what education 
should be in the modern world. Of course he can find none in 
England. In his search for a school for his wards, Mr. Wells, 
through Oswald, gives a vivid picture of educational conditions 
as these have existed in England for the past quarter of a century, 
and also his own ideas as to what education ought to be. 


1. Tue Basis ror Epvcarion. 

Mr. Wells starts out his educational propaganda by giving it a 
sound political basis. “For some time he (Oswald) had been dis- 
tressed by the general ignorance in England of the realities of 
things African, and by the general coarsening and deterioration, 
as he held it to be, of the imperial idea. . . . His Imperialism 
was essentially a romantic and generous imagination, a dream 
of service, of himself serving the Empire and of the Empire serv- 
ing mankind. He was an Imperialist, but he was beginning to 
doubt whether the Empire, to the service of which he had dedi- 
cated his life, was indeed as good a thing and as great a thing 
as it assumed to be.” 

Oswald, therefore, decided to begin at once to make Peter an 
Imperial citizen, according to the ideas that prevailed before the 
advent of the New Imperialism—the Imperialism that had for its 
end the financial exploitation of its colonial possessions rather 
than the uplift of its subject peoples. “That sort of thing is what 
we English are for, you know, Peter. We have to go about the 
world and make roads and keep peace and see fair play. We've 
got to kill big beasts and climb hard mountains. That’s the job 
of the Englishman. He’s asort of policeman. A sort of working 
guardian. Not a noisy slave-driver trying to get rich. He 
chases off slave-drivers. All the world’s his beat.” And so Peter 
is to go to school to learn all he can, “science and all sorts of 
things,” so that he can be a useful man wherever he may have 


to go. 
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2. Present Epucationat Conpitions in ENGLAND. 

Mr. Wells’ picture of existing educational conditions in Eng- 
land is one of chaos and aimlessness. It is as indefinite as the 
drawing-room of the first school he visits. ‘People expect me to 
have a drawing-room. Please let me have that sort of drawing- 
room that people expect.” But people do not know exactly what 
to expect of education any more than of a drawing-room, outside 
of a very hazy and general notion. This is in effect what Mr. 
Mackinder, the first schoolmaster whom Oswald catechises, offers 
as an “apology” for his school: 


“Now for the curriculum,” said Oswald. “Do you do classics ?” 

“We do Latin; clever boys do a little Greek. In preparation 
for the public schools.” 

“Grammar, of course? . . . Whatelse? . . . French, 
Latin, Greek, bits of mathematics, botany, geography, bits of his- 
tory, bookkeeping, music lessons, some water-color painting; it’s 
very mixed,” said Oswald. 

“Tt’s miscellaneous.” 

Mr. Mackinder roused himself to a word of defense: 

“The boys don’t specialize.” 

“But this is a diet of scraps,” said Oswald. . . . “Nothing 
can be done thoroughly.” 

“We are necessarily elementary.” 

“It’s rather like the White Knight in Alice in Wonderland, 
packing his luggage for nowhere.” 

“We have to teach what is required of us,” said Mr. Mackinder. 

“But half this school teaching of yours is like teaching in a 
dream. You don’t teach the boy what he wants to know and / 
needs to know.” 


Having determined that education in the preparatory schools 
is discursive, wasteful, ineffective, crushing individuality and 
imagination, Mr. Wells seeks the reasons for this condition. He 
finds a number of causes: 

“First, the preparatory school is ruled in its curriculum and 
method by the schools and colleges that the boy had to go on to, 
and the preposterous examinations they would have to pass. The 
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teacher himself is a victim of “incessant traditions, a serf of cus- 
tom, a subjugated rebel, a feeble, persistent antagonist of the 
triumphant things that rule him,” with the result that the boys 
and girls that come under the teacher’s care, clean and sweet- 
minded, coming into school with high hopes, reach a gray ending, 
“custom, drift and vanishing years.” 

Then again, “although teaching is the most difficult profession 
in the world, and the most important, yet it is not studied, it has 
no established practice; it is not endowed. Buildings are en- 

adowed and institutions, but not teachers, with the result that in 
Great Britain ninety-nine per cent of the teachers are unskilled 
workmen, low-grade genteel women and young men, while in 
‘America nearly all are women and salaries less than shop assist- 
ants and bank clerks.” 

And third, the difficulty with the parent of the boy. “One 
works,” says the schoolmaster, “over against the parents. It is 
not only the boys one must educate, but the parents—let alone 
one’s self. The parents demand impossible things. . . . After 
all, the parent is master.” The schoolmaster himself concludes 
that in the preparatory school the generations are “rushing to 
waste like rapids.” 

From the preparatory schools Oswald goes to the great public 
schools, but only finds matters here in as bad a mess as in the . 
lower schools. Mr. Wells sums up the public schools in the 
words, “Endolence, insincerity.” These schools “hoped” they were 
turning out clean English gentlemen. They didn’t train their 
men especially to any end at all. The aim was “to develop a 
general intelligence, a general goodwill.” 

“No arguments, no apologetics, stayed the deepening of Os- 
wald’s conviction that education in the public schools of Great 
Britain was not a forward-going process but a habit and tradi- " 
tion, that these classical schoolmasters were saying ‘nothing like 
classics,’ in exactly the same spirit that the cobbler said, ‘nothing | 
like leather,’ because it was the stuff they had in stock. These , 
subjects were being for the most part slackly, tediously and alto- 
gether badly taught to boys who found no element of interest in 
them ; the boys as a class were acquiring a distaste and contempt 
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for learning thus presented, and a subtle, wide demoralization 
ensued. They found a justification for cribs and every possible 
device for shirking work in the utter remoteness and uselessness 
of these main subjects; the extravagant interest they took in school 
games was very largely a direct consequence of their intense bore- 
dom in school hours.” 

But it is upon the colleges that Mr. Wells pours a veritable 
flood of sarcastic criticism. Education in colleges he pictures as 
dealing with the swathings of mummies. 


“He (Oswald) spent three days watching undergraduates, he 
prowled about the streets, and with his face a little to one side 
brought his red-brown eye to bear on the books in the book-shop 
windows and the display of socks and ties and handkerchiefs in 
the outfitters. In those years the chromatic sock was just dawning 
upon the adolescent mind, it had still to achieve the irridescent 
glories of its crowning years. But Oswald found it symptomatic, 
ex pede Herculem. . . . He walked about the perfect garden 
of St. Giles College and beat at the head of Blepp, the senior 
tutor, whose acquaintance he had made in the Athenaeum, with 
his stock questions. . . . ‘What are we making of our boys 
here? What are you not teaching them? How are you working 
them? And why? Why? What’s the idea of it all? Suppose 
presently, when this fine October in history ends, that the weather 
of the world breaks up; what will you have got ready for the 
storm ? 

“Blepp did his best to temper the occasion by an elaborate 
sweet reasonableness. . . . ‘How can I show you the realities 
that go on beneath the surface? said Blepp. ‘You don’t see what 
is brewing today, the talk that goes on in the men’s rooms, the 
mutual polishing of minds. Look not at our formal life but at 
our informal life. Consider one college, consider for example 
Balliol. Think of the Jowett influence, the Milner group—not 
blind to the Empire there, were we? . . . These things one 
cannot put in a syllabus. These are things that defeat statistics.’ 

“‘But that is no reason why you should put chaff and dry 
bones into the syllabus,’ said Oswald. ; 
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“*This place,’ said Oswald, and waved his arm at the great 
serenity of St. Giles, ‘it has the air of a cathedral close. It might 
be a beautiful place of retirement for sad and weary old men. 
It seems a thousand miles from machinery, from great towns and 
the work of the world. . . . These youngsters are going to 
be the statesmen, the writers and teachers, the lawyers, the high 
officials, the big employers, of tomorrow. But all the big world 
of industry they have to control seems as far off here as if it 
were on another planet. You’re not talking about it, you’re not 
thinking about it, you’re teaching about the Gracchi and the Greek 
fig trade. You’re magnifying that pompous bore Cicero and 
minimizing old Salisbury, for example, who was a far more im- 
portant figure in history, a greater man in a greater world. 

Your classics put out your perspective. Dozens of living states- 
men are greater than Cicero. Of course our moderns are greater. 
Oxford and Cambridge ought to be the learning and thinking 
part of the whole Empire, two hemispheres in the imperial brain. 

These two places ought to be big enough, and bigly con- 
ceived enough, to irradiate our whole world with ideas. They 
ought to dominate the minds of hundreds of millions of men. 
‘And they dominate nothing. . . . They do not even dominate 
England. . . .’” 


3. Wuat Epucation Oveut to Bz. 

For the education of the future Mr. Wells has a very extensive 
program, but not at all Utopian. His scheme is practical and 
practicable. He conceives of education as coming in vital contact 
with the needs of the individual in his relation to himself, to the 
nation and to mankind. The basis for his program is as solid as 
it is broad, resting upon the principle that the individual should 
be prepared in his education to function properly as one free 
citizen amidst a democracy of citizens, freemen of the world, and 
that the state, the nation, shall likewise find her proper place as 
one nation among a league of free nations. 


“Consider this beast we are, this thing man! . . . a creature 
restlessly experimental, mischievous and destructive, as sexual as 
a monkey, and with no really strong social instincts, no such 


— 
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tolerance of his fellows as a deer has, no such instinctive self- 
devotion as you find in a bee or an ant. A solitary animal, a 
selfish animal. And yet this creature has now made for itself 
such conditions that it must be social. Must be. Or destroy 
itself. Continually it invents fresh means by which man may 
get at man to injure him or help him. That is one view of the 
creature, Peter, from your biological end. . . .. And at the 
same time there grows upon us all a sense of a common being 
and a common interest. Biologically separate, we unify spirit- 
ually. More and more do men feel, ‘I am not for myself! There 
is something in me—that belongs to a greater being than myself— 
of which I am a part.’ . . . I won’t philosophize. I won’t 
say which may be in the nature of cause and which of effect here. 
You can put what I have said in a dozen different ways. We 
may say, ‘the individual must live in the species and find his 
happiness there’—that is, Biologese. Our language, Peter. Or 
we can quote, ‘I am the True Vine and ye are the Branches.’ 
This is not our language, Peter, but is the same idea. Essen- 
tially it is the same idea. Or we can talk of the ‘One and the 
Many.’ We can say we all live in the mercy of Allah, or, if 
you are a liberal Jew, that we are all a part of Israel. It seems 
to me that all these formulae are so much spluttering and varia- 
tion over one idea. . . . Men can quarrel mortally even upon 
the question of how they shall say ‘Brotherhood.’ ” 

The same broad relationship exists among nations. ‘Formerly 
he (Oswald) had thought of nations and empires as if they were 
things in themselves. Loose shapes which had little or nothing 
to do with the individual lives they contained; now he began to 
realize that all human organizations, large and small alike, exist 
for an end; they are will forms; they present a purpose that 
claims the subordination of individual aims. The thought of 
nineteenth century England had been extravagantly individual- 
istic. It treated the generations it educated as if they were to 
live in vacuo. It aimed at character without any attempt at cor- 
relation. But morality, right living, Oswald was now beginning 
to realize more and more acutely, is simply the subjection of one’s 
own will to the greater purpose which comprehends one, and un- 
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less that greater purpose can stand the test of sceptical examin- 
ation, of ridicule and resentment, unless it embodies truth and is 
truth, comprehending and compelling by its innate, unquestion- 
able divinity, its hold must ultimately fail. It may clasp to- 
gether a whole people for a time and some people always, but 
sooner or later great masses will question it destructively, will 
break through it and break away from it—towards some new pur- 
pose—or towards chaos.” 

What is then the function of education? It is “education for 

? the world as a whole, steadfast, continuous education, the reorgan- 
ization of the will and thought of each and every individual upon 
the one common idea, the idea of the world peace. . . . This war 
has rediscovered the end of education.” 

“See then what education always has to be! The process of 

“taking this imperfectly social, jealous, deeply savage creature and 
socializing him. The development of education and the develop- 
ment of human societies are one and the same thing. Education 
makes the social man. So far as schooling goes, it is quite plainly 
that. You teach your solitary beast to read and write, you teach 
him to express himself by drawing, you teach him other languages 
perhaps, and something of the history and distribution of man- 
kind. What is it all but making this creature, who would natur- 
ally possess only the fierce, narrow sociability of a savage family 
in a cave, into a citizen in a greater community ?” 

But how can such a broad program be carried out? Mr. Wells 
but touches the question of educational material and method in 
the course of the novel. 

1, Exementary Epvcatrion. 


Here the child should learn what he wants to learn and what 
he needs to learn. Evidently, for Mr. Wells, these two supple 
ment each other: what the child wants to learn is what he needs 
and should receive. The subject material is of the concrete, 
appealing and of interest to the child because present to his senses 
or because his curiosity is aroused: “guns and animals, moun- 
tains, machines and foreign people. . . . the insides of animals, 
how engines work, and all that sort of thing.” Oswald asks that 
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his ward’s imagination be developed during his schooling. He 
does not want Latin or Greek, because he is not going to read, 
write or speak these languages. But he insists on his becoming 
acquainted with Africa, India, about Garibaldi and Italy, engi- 
neering, Darwin, write good English and become familiar with 
modern foreign languages, know something about the way the 
Royal Exchange affects the Empire, elementary facts of finance 
and currency, politics, including Socialism. The world is to be 
opened to the child at this time like a magic book. He is to gaia 
here either power, or skill, or subtlety. 
2. Tuer Pusric Scnoot. 


Whereas, in the previous stage, the child gained some practical 
knowledge of things and his imagination developed, this period 
is to emphasize his duties as a social being, boys who know where ~ 
they are in the world, what the Empire is and what it aims to 
do, who understand something of their responsibility, and to gain 
a philosophy of life and duty. Mr. Wells here is severe to the 
extreme with the classics. Their time in the curriculum of the — 
public school was entirely out of proportion with their value and= 
usefulness, At the head of this school he would place an active 
layman, and the school would be equipped with big, business-like 
chemical and physical laboratories, a living-looking biological and 
geological museum. The subject matter is taught in relation tu 
concrete problems. Mathematics to be carried on in connection 
with work in the physical and engineering laboratories. ‘What 
ought one to teach when one teaches geography, for instance, but 
the common estate of mankind? Here, the teacher should say, 
are mountains and beautiful cities you may live to see. Here 
are plains where we might grow half the food of mankind! Here 
are the highways of our common life, and here are pleasant 
byways where you may go! All this is your inheritance.” His- 
tory should exclude battles and dwarfish twaddle about adven- 
tures and wars. It should reveal the struggle of mankind to find 
peace and safety, and how they have been prevented by baseness 
and greed and folly. “All history is one dramatic story of man 
blundering his way to the world commonwealth. All histery is 
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one man’s adventure.” He would include modern languages, but 
these should be taught in a manner to reveal the soul of another 
people, teaching another people “a work of union.” The curricu- 
lum should also include logic and philosophy and enough Latin 
to give a complete mastery of the English language. 

The college stage should train the statesmen, the writers, the 
political thinkers and administrators, the men who are to solve 
the national and international problems. It is the training of 
the mind of the Empire to look after the Irish and India prob- 
lems at home, men who will be able to cope with the storm that 
seems to be gathering in the world of labor, the industrial prob- 
lems. Whereas the first stage trained in imagination, the second 
perspective, this is to train executive ability. The real work of 

~— higher education should be the discussion of God, of the state, and 
of sex, of all the great issues with life and social relationship. 
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Scholarship and Morality in College 


Frank E. Howarp, Nesraska Westeyan UNIvERsITY, 
University Piacn, Nepraska. 


nos MODERN scientist is reported to have said that 
the object of education is to advance human knowl- 
A edge. The validity of this view would certainly 
be questioned by those holding to the old defini- 
m::uoM,: » tion of education as the “harmonious development 
: : of all the powers of the individual.” On first 
thought the average college teacher would be in- 
clined to regard such a view as narrow and wholly 
inadequate to the purpose of college education. A more careful 
consideration of all that is implied in the scientist’s statement 
will reveal the fact that it has a significance for modern college 
teaching and administration. The building of strong moral char- 
acter should be pre-eminent among the aims of the college, but 
many well-meaning educators fail to see that much that is finest 
and best in human character is a by-product of some specific 
effort of the individual to attain some worthy and desired end. 
This indirectness in the process of character building is very 
simply and beautifully set forth in the words of Ruskin: 

“Out of exertion in plain duty all other good will come: for 
in this direct contention with material evil you will find out the 
real nature of all evil; you will discern by the various kinds of 
resistance what is really the fault and main antagonism to good; 
also you will find the most unexpected helps and profound lessons 
given, and truths will come down to us which the speculation of 
all our lives would never have raised us up to. You will find 
nearly every educational problem solved as soon as you truly 
want to do something; everybody will become of use in their own 
fittest way, and will learn what is best for them to know and use. 
Competitive examination will then, and not till then, be whole- 
some, because it will be daily, and calm, and in practice; and on 
these familiar arts, and minute, but serviceable knowledges, will 
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be surely edified and sustained the greater arts and splendid theo- 
retical sciences.” 

Great scientists are almost invariably men of splendid char- 
acter and purest morals. What is involved in the work of the 
scientist which tends to produce these moral results? First, there 
must be the most absolute honesty in his work and in the presen- 
tation of its results. It must stand the severest tests of criticism. 
His work ceases to be scientific the moment it ceases to be honest. 
Again, he must keep his mind and body in the best condition in 
order to pursue his researches with any degree of vigor; and 
further, no man can continue in sustained scientific labor without 
moral enthusiasm and moral heroism. 

What does this have to do with morality in our colleges?’ We 
cannot make scientists out of college students; but we can bring 
something of the spirit of the scientist into our colleges, and 
make it tell in morals. We must not ape the aims or methods 
of graduate research with a body of college youth, but we can 
cultivate the spirit of intensive work which is all too scarce an 
article on college campuses. It is true that college is a place for 
all-around development, and young men and women should be 
encouraged to make it such. The “bookworm” and the “grind” 
are not types to be admired, but every college student needs to 
have experience in virile scholarship which comes only from in- 
tensive application to some problem in which he has a strong 
interest. Altogether too many students leave college halls without 
having felt those wholesome influences which come with robust, 
scholarly efforts. They take a schoolboy attitude toward their 
work, and graduate without ever feeling the glow of keen interest, 
without ever feeling the exhilaration of having arrived unaided at 
some conclusion. 

A liberal education is not a breezy general culture, but a state 
of mind. An active interest is an impulse for moral ideals. The 
latter must be dynamic if they are to be wholesome and sane. 
Like fuel in the engine they must be consumed or they will clog. 
Religious ideals are necessary, but they take on a new aspect and 
a new vigor when pressed into active service in the search for 
truth. Any one who has seen a young man come under the spell 
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of a deep interest in some line of study, and has watched its 


. transforming power, cannot fail to appreciate the fact that true 


scholarship exerts a steadying influence over the whole moral 
life. 

The average college graduate has little appreciation of the vast- 
ness of the field of scholarship, and consequently is. apt to have 
an exaggerated notion of his own knowledge. Concentrated and 
intensive study will lead a student to. assume the attitude of the 
learner, which is one of intelligent ignorance. Such an attitude 
has a moral as well as a spiritual significance and is an index of 
the truest culture. 

What are the practical means by which this spirit of scholarship. 
can be increased in our American colleges? Of course, high 
scholarship in the faculty will always be reflected in the student 
body. Contact with men who are enthusiastically pursuing some 
branch of learning, perhaps making contributions to science, will 
tend to induce the spirit of scholarship. Most colleges try to 
secure the best instructors the salaries will afford, but the necessity 
for scholarship cannot be over-emphasized. , 

The college curriculum can be administered so as to encourage 
more intensity and concentration. Many colleges now follow the 
group system of studies and require forty hours or more of spe- 
cialized study divided between a major and a minor; this is an 
important step toward securing sounder scholarship, but there 
should be requirements of quality as well as specialization. High 
grades should be required in all major work. The young man or 
woman not capable of showing special interest and proficiency in 
some of the numerous lines of college study is not worthy of a 
degree. The writer believes that such a requirement would raise 
the moral tone of any college. It would eliminate the “college 
hobo” and the “sport.” It would make it impossible for any 
student to go through college taking a “magazine course,” or 
“never letting studies interfere with regular college life,” as cer- 
tain students known to the writer have boasted of having done. 

The student who comes to college with no ambition for excel- 
lence in scholarship and develops no such ambition after he gets 
there, is the most susceptible to temptations incident to college 
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life, and sooner or later he will have a demoralizing influence on 
the student body. Let us make it imperative that every college 
student shall, as early in his course as possible, show a marked 
interest in some subject or group of subjects and develop special 
proficiency in that line. This would insure a permanent interest 
in some field of thought or action, which is the best possible 
equipment that any youth can take away from college. Nothing 
can give more assurance of moral stability than a deep and abiding 
interest in some great department of learning. The college years 
are the most favorable for implanting this interest. The student 


is now capable of mature thinking and still retains the enthusiasm 
of adolescence. 


Benoit de Sainte-More 


O Benoit de Sainte-More, you cannot die 
Though you were nigh forgotten for a time— 
Unheeded lay your love-provoking rime 

Of many thousand verses born to sigh 

Their sweet, sad tale. What better can defy 
Dull, envious time than amorous story, try 
Whatever will? It is of God’s great plan 
That only pleasing memories stay with man. 
O Benoit de Sainte-More, you cannot die 


When almond blossoms flush with softest pink, 
And juicy grasses give me of their best, 

Then sing to me, sweet Benoit, passion’s bard, 
Of Troilus, whose faithful love found rest 

In Cressida; then how she stooped to drink 
Forbidden draught—O Cressida, ill-starred ! 


DanieL HueH VERDER. 
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of the child, Professor Laurie asked: “If we wish 
to train a boy in the true, or the good, or the beau- 


[1 | N tracing the close relationship that exists between 
oa tiful, how are we to do it?’ And he answers his 


I the study of literature and the moral development 


own question thus: “There is no way but by intro- 
ducing him to the utterances of the wise and good 
on these questions so vital to all, and a right an- 
swer to which alone makes humanity worth preserving. Through 
the perusal of literature alone can a man enter into the possession 
of the hard won victories of the past, and make himself the fellow 
and companion of the greatest and noblest of the race, the pro- 
phets of all time.” 

The Herbartians make history and literature the basic studies. 
The theory of culture epochs keeps literature ever in the front, 
placing the sciences and mathematics as secondary; makes litera- 
ture the center around which all other studies naturally arrange 
themselves. 

Nothing is so important in a child’s education as development 
of a taste for good literature—the classics. I do not mean all 
the English classics; for it is absurd to suppose that the average 
boy or girl of sixteen can read the works of Milton with profit. 
Ninety per cent can not appreciate or enjoy them. More espe- 
cially is this true when the instructor is not a scholar. He 
should be so much of a scholar as to be able to furnish all refer- 
ences, explanations and allusions without the necessity of using 
annotated editions. Annotated editions save time and work and 
make us lazy. In the secondary school not an hour should be 
spent in linguistic study. Time is too precious for this sort of 
work. Its minutes are to be spent in catching views and in 
getting inspiration. 
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I have just said that the teacher of English literature should 
be a scholar. It is a fact only too painfully apparent to one who. 
has had the opportunity to observe, that the teachers in this de- 
partment in the secondary schools—being in very many instances 
women—are not the scholars we find in the other departments. 
The president of one of our Eastern colleges made this statement 
a few years ago: “I have seen but very little good teaching in 
English literature. I have been rather inclined to say that in 
visiting the schools in our cities the last two or three years, 
I have seen more poor teaching in English literature than in any 
other single branch of study.” 

The grand opportunity in the study of literature implies, first, 
access to books and time to read; second, it implies guidance and 
suggestion by a teacher as to research and comparison. It does 
not need a text book in rhetoric to teach figures and diction. 
Horatio does not say “It is morning,” but, 

“Look, the morn in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hills.” 
Scott does not say that the servants prepare dinner, but, 

“Yoemen dight the woodlawn cheer.” 
Wordsworth describes sunset as the time when “crimson day in: 
quietness withdraws” ; and Shakespeare make Romeo say, “jocund 
day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,” instead of the 
commonplace, “it is sunrise.” Tennyson exhorts to repress the- 
lower instincts by saying, 

“Move upward, working out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die,” 
and he calls the ticks of the clock, “the kisses of toothed wheels.” 
Good diction and good examples of figures are to be found in any 
of the masterpieces, and that is the place to study them. 

Access to books and time to read them is necessary for the- 
teaching of literature. Few have books, and where there are- 
books, the pupils, on account of the pressure of other work, can 
not find time to read them. 

In the grammar grades there is generally nothing but the com- 
monplace reading books with their many faults. These generally 
consist of a series of five books—‘“the five inanities,” as they have- 
been styled. 
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“The briefest examination of any of these text books will show 
that the average ‘reader’ is a purely haphazard collection of prose 
and poetical extracts of varying degrees of literary merit. In 
the lower numbers the contents are of such a vacuous and insipid 
character and appeal so slightly to the interest or imagination of 
the child, that one is unavoidably forced to conclude that the 
selections have been made to order for grading purposes only. 
The third and fourth are less trivial, perhaps, but even more 
commonplace. Where the selections have not been taken outright 
from standard authors, they are generally feeble and uninspiring. 
The literary value of the higher numbers is generally greater, 
inasmuch as the lessons are made up almost entirely of extracts 
from standard authors. It is a matter of personal experience that 
all around us in this busy world we can find thousands of men 
and women, graduates of our public schools, who have never read 
anything save their text books, and who never read anything today 
save the sensational novel and the still more sensational daily 
newspaper.” (Dr. George E. Hardy, in Educational Review.) 

This is not a condition to which we can point with much pride, 
neither is it a condition which needs to exist. The state does 
not do its whole duty when it sends pupils out into the world 
without having developed in them the power to educate them- 
selves when the doors of the school are closed behind them for- 
ever. Here is what the doughtiest of our public school iconoclasts 
of the past century, Dr. Eliot of Harvard, has to say on the sub- 
ject of school readers: 

“T have paid some attention to the readers used in the public 
schools throughout the country. I have read an enormous quan- 
tity of them, and, I can express the opinion that it would be for 
the advantage of the whole public school system if every reader 
were hereafter excluded from the schools. I object to them be- 
cause they are not real literature, even when the single lessons 
or materials of which they are composed are taken from litera- 
ture. But there are a great many readers that seem to be com- 
posed expressly for children. They are not made up from selec- 
tions from recognized literature, and as a rule this class of 
readers is simply ineffable trash. They are entirely unfit mate- 
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rial to use in the training of our children. The object of reading 
with children is to convey to them the ideals of the human race. 
Our readers do not do that and are thoroughly unfitted to do it. 
I believe that we should substitute in our schools real literature 
for readers.” 

There is so much in the masterpieces that can be used for 
character building; it is far more powerful than set “talks.” 
Hiawatha’s life has a deep significance. The Indian legend bears 
a parallel to the Bible narrative. The Great Spirit assembling 
the tribes of men in their distresses and promising a leader is 
suggestive. The little boy who came among his people and grew 
so near to nature in sweet sympathy with all creation, who lived 
in the purity of his purpose a life of undivided loyalty “for the 
profit of his people,” hints plainly the plan of redemption. 
Teachers should not let such opportunities pass. 

Other authors furnish equally good opportunities. Pupils soon 
find a purpose in the lonely wanderings of the child Irving about 
New York City. They see that thoughtful observation in youth 
is the foundation of fame in later years; that the whole reading 
world pays grateful tribute to a studious childhood. 

The pupil sees in the fawning, scheming, selfish, conceited 
and cowardly schoolmaster of Sleepy Hollow all that is mean and 
despicable. The story of Rip Van Winkle teaches him that an 
aimless life is a useless life. 

In Hamlet there are three characters from which to draw les- 
sons. Laertes illustrates impulse without judgment, action with- 
out thought. He hears of his father’s death and rushes into the 
presence of the king and exclaims: 


“T’ll not be juggled with ; 
To hell allegiance; vows to the blackest devil; 
Conscience and grace to the profoundest pit; 
I dare damnation ; to this point I stand— 
That both the worlds I give to negligence. 
Let come what comes; only I’ll be avenged 
Most thoroughly for my father.” 


Reflection is not characteristic of Laertes; that comes only when 
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his life blood is mingling with that of the unhappy prince who is 
dying by his side. ; 

Horatio is the perfect man whose mind is even and whose action 
is just, whose passion is balanced by reason and his deed by 
thought. 

At the other extreme stands Hamlet, enacting an awful argu- 
ment against that fatal weakness of the human mind—soul-har- 
rowing hesitancy. -Prolific of intent, he is barren of fulfilment. 
He is thought without action. In the flush of excitement he 
swears to perform a terrible deed, from which in his calmer 
moments his whole nature recoils. Superhuman power wrung 
from him a vow, and his whole after life wrought out philosophies 
against its execution. 

In Macbeth we behold a hero almost godlike in his strength and 
tenderness, solicited, overmastered, and finally betrayed by the 
powers of darkness. In him are combined the most opposite 
qualities—the valor of a great warrior with the tenderness of a 
woman. In the first remorse of his deed he exclaims: 

“Will all great Neptune’s wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous sea incarnadine.” 
But Lady Macbeth says: 

“A little water clears us of this deed.” 
He hears the shrieking and howling of the exultant furies, while 
she can not rise above the commonplace sounds of the owl and 
the cricket. Yet this woman who spurred her husband in his 
indecision by saying, ; 
“T know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. 

I would, while he was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 

And dashed his brains out, had I so sworn, as you 

Have done in this,” 
is haunted by the thought of “blood, still blood.” This is the 
dreadful retribution that falls on her masculine soul. She who 
taunted the restless imagination of her husband with painted 
devils, is haunted by the smell of blood and cowers before her 
guilty conscience. 
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In the study of literature, that is a very puerile, elementary, 
kindergarten method which confines itself to petty and unimpor- 
tant particulars about an author’s personality—the color of his 
hair, whether he parted it in the middle, what he had for break- 
fast, etc., etc., ad nauseam. It is indeed of some interest to know 
enough of the personality of an author to enable us to distinguish 
him. It is an interesting fact to know that Sir Walter Scott was 
fond of dogs ; that he had a great many of them, and that they were 
very much attached to him. These circumstances attach to him 
a certain human interest, and in them we find a reason for the 
cheerful good nature so abundant in his works. It helps a little 
to know that Daniel Webster had beetling eyebrows, a sharp black 
eye, and a sonorous voice, and that his figure was erect and 
well compact. However, two or three distinguishing traits are 
enough to fix in mind any author. All beyond this is mere 
biography. It is not the study of literature. If The Scarlet 
Letter did not so engross the reader that he became wholly obliv- 
ious of Hawthorne—whether he was a custom-house officer at 
Salem or an accountant in New York, The Scarlet Letter would 
not be the masterpiece of imaginative writing that it is. Who 
cares whether Burke was tall or short, dark or fair, English or 
Irish, when we read Reflections on the French Revolution, or the 
Conciliation with the American Colonies ? 

It is entirely out of place to require pupils in the secondary 
schools to be tolerably familiar with all the minutiae relating to 
the origin of the plot, particulars about the various editions, and 
the famous criticisms. How many schoolboys would be at a loss 
to tell in what play Falstaff appears, yet could tell unhesitatingly 
to whom Shakespeare willed his second-best bed and furniture; 
and how many who could tell why the poet left Stratford for 
London coul t state the purpose underlying Antony’s immortal 
funeral oration over the body of the murdered Caesar. 

The teacher of literature must be a well-versed student of 
history, whether the school arrangements necessitate his teaching 
history or not. Let me illustrate by an extract from Macaulay’s 
Warren Hastings. 

“The High Court of Parliament was to sit, according to the 
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forms handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, on an 
Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over the lord of the 
holy city of Benares, and over the ladies of the princely house of 
Oude. 

“The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall 
of William Rufus, the hall that had resounded with acclamations 
at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall that had witnessed 
the just sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, the 
hall where the eloquence of Stratford had for a moment awed 
and melted the victorious party inflamed with just resentment, 
the hall where Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice 
with a placid courage that half redeemed his fame. The peers, 
robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under 
the Garter King-at-arms. The judges in their vestments of state 
attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and 
seventy lords three-fourths of the Upper House as the Upper House 

. then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of assem- 
bling to the tribunal. The junior Baron present led the way, fol- 
lowed by George Eliot and Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for 
his memorable defense of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of 
France and Spain. The long procession was closed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, by great dignitaries, and 
by the brothers and sons of the king. Last of all came the Prince 
of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. There 
were gathered together from all parts of a great, free, and en- 
lightened and prosperous empire, grace and female loveliness, 
wit and learning, the representatives of every science and of every 
art. There were seated around the Queen the fair-haired young 
daughters of the House of Brunswick. There Siddons, in the 
prime of her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene 
surpassing all the imitations of the stage. There the historian 
of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded 
the cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate 
that still retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against 
the oppressor of Africa. The spectacle had lured Reynolds from 

that easel which has preserved for us the thoughtful foreheads 
of so many writers and statesmen and the sweet smiles of so 
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many noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labors 
in that dark and profound mine from which he extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition. There appeared the voluptuous charms of 
her to whom the heir to the throne had in secret plighted his 
faith. There too was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful 
race, the Saint Cecilia whose delicate features, lighted up by love 
and music, art has rescued from common decay. There were 
the members of the brilliant society which quoted, critisised, and 
exchanged repartees under the peacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. 
And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than those of 
Fox himself, had carried the Westminster election against the 
palace and the tredsury, shone around Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire.” 

Here is reference to the Plantaganets, the holy city of Benares, 
to William Rufus, Somers, Bacon, Stratford, and Charles I. In 
this one description we find interwoven politics at the Westminster 
elections, society in the salon of Mrs. Montague, and allusion to 
Parr and Reynolds. Cicero and Tacitus are recalled from the 
buried past to grace the occasion; imagination lingers to depict 
what the fair-haired daughters of the House of Brunswick may 
be like; Mrs. Siddons’ majestic beauty throws a charm upon the 
scene; and like a bit of color to light up the scene allusion is made 
to the love of the heir to the throne. 

This one example shows what a wide range of history is re- 
quired of the teacher of literature. And this is not an excep- 
tional case; it is practically the same with any masterpiece. 

LGefore I close I must make a plea for more time to be given 
to American authors. The slight attention given to American 
authors in our schools and colleges is to be regretted. Pupils in 
the seventh and eighth grades can not read The Lady of the Lake 
understandingly and with profit. But they can comprehend and 
would be interested in Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations and his 
Reply to Hayne, and in Sumner’s The True Grandeur of Nations. 
Lowell was speaking in behalf of American literature when he 
said: 

“T venture to claim for literature an influence, whether for good 
or for evil, more durable and more widely operative than that 
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exerted by any other form in which human genius has found 
expression. As the special distinction of man is speech, it should 
seem that there should be no higher achievement of civilized men, 
no proof more conclusive that they are civilized men, than the 
power of moulding words in such fair and noble forms as shall 
people the human mind forever with images that refine, console, 
and inspire.” 


Old Mother Tick-Tock 
(Juvenile) 


l’m the old woman who lives in the clock, 
And when you think it says “tick-tock” 
You are only hearing my old chair rock, 


And when you think it says “tick-tick” 
You are hearing my knitting-needles click, 
For in my old hands the needles are quick. 


When you hear it say “dong-dong-dong-dong” 
I am only sounding a heavy gong 
To remind you that time is slipping along. 


JuLIa M. MaArTINn. 
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Outline Study of The Talisman 


Mavup Erma Kinas ey. 


A. Preparatory Work. 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF “THE TALISMAN”: SITUATION OF 
AFFAIRS WHEN THE STORY OF “THE TALISMAN” OPENS. 


I. Husrorrcat Bacxerounp ror “Tur Tarisman.” 


Note 1. The historical setting of Scott’s Talisman is that 
struggle between the Christian and the Mohammedan armies for 
the possession of the city of Jerusalem which is known as the 
Third Crusade. The place is the seacoast of Palestine; the 
time is the years 1191 and 1192. 

The Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, founded (1099-1100) by 
the warriors of the first crusade, had been overwhelmed in 1187 
by the Mohammedan forces of Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt. 
The king and the great nobles had been made prisoners, and Jeru- 
salem, after a brief siege, had fallen. The castles, from which 
the Christian knights had dominated the land, yielded, one after 
another, to storm or siege ; and, in eighteen months after the begin- 
ning of the Mohammedan invasion, nothing was left of the Chris- 
bi _ tian kingdom but the stronghold of Tyre, which, almost inacces- 
| sible from the land, could defy the power of Saladin, who had 
Hy |) no ships. 

. At Tyre, the remnant of the Christians rallied under the leader- 
ship of Conrad of Montferrat, a Lombard adventurer, caricatured 
in our story under the name of the Marquis of Montserrat. Some 
months later, this little garrison was increased by the arrival of 

, the King, his wife, the Grand Master of the Templars, and others 

who had been admitted to ransom by Saladin. 

Note 2. The kingdom of Jerusalem, as the guardian of the 
most holy shrines of the Christian faith, had been, notwithstand- 
ing its many faults and failures, the pride and glory of Latin 
Christendom; and its downfall was considered not only a mis- 
fortune, but a disgrace. It scarcely needed the frantic appeals 
for rescue from beleaguered Tyre to arouse the kings and warriors 
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of Europe to a new crusade. Frederick Barbarossa in 1188 
raised a great army for an overland march to the East; Duke 
Leopold of Austria led his forces to the Adriatic for embarkation ; 
above all, King Philip of France and King Henry of England 
were moved by appeals of the Church to lay aside their incessant 
conflict and to combine their strength in the crusade. Before 
preparations were completed, King Henry died; but his place was 
eagerly taken by his son and successor, Richard, already famous 
throughout Europe both as a knight and a general. 


II. Srrvarion or Arrarrs WHEN THE Story Oprns 


Note 3. Before these great national armies could be moved, 
the garrison of Tyre had been augmented by a host of private 
adventurers from all parts of Europe; and, in* the summer of 
1189, Guy of Lusignay, at the head of a considerable force, took 
the field against the Mohammedans and began the siege of Acre, 
the best seaport of Palestine and the natural gateway to Jerusalem 
from the west. The Christians had no sooner invested the city, 
than Saladin appeared with a vastly superior force and enveloped 
the Christian lines, thus beginning a double siege, in which the 
Mohammedans had the advantage of numbers. The Christians, 
on the other hand, were better engineers and had command of 
the sea. 

In 1190 the Crusaders began to arrive. On the march, the 
Emperor Frederick was drowned and not more than one in ten 
of his host succeeded in following his son, Frederick of Swabia, 
to Acre. Duke Leopold arrived in better order, but his force 
was small. When our story opens, the only hope of the Chris- 
tians, who were still outside of Acre and still besieged by Saladin, 
was in the armies of the French and English kings, which had 
not yet come up. The Christian army was not only suffering 
from privation and disease, but it was torn by disputes regarding 
leadership, Guy and Conrad each demanding the throne through 
the claims of his wife. 

In the spring of 1191, the King of France arrived in Acre, 
where he was joined early in June by Richard, who had been 
delayed in Sicily. The coming of Richard gave the Christian 
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army a reinforcement of some four thousand fresh men and a 
capable general. In less than a month the city of Acre had capit- 
ulated to Richard and the besieging forces of Saladin had been 
driven off. As it was obviously useless to attack Jerusalem while 
the power of Saladin remained unbroken, Richard turned his 
attention to extending the Christian power along the coast to tho 
southward, with a view to cutting the communication between 
Egypt and Syria. The dissensions in the Christian army, how- 
ever, were fatal to the success of any large undertaking. The 
kings of France and of England had quarrelled so bitterly as to 
preclude any hope of joint action and Richard’s condutt towards 
the other princes was overbearing and tactless. 


B. Frrest Reapine. 
STUDY OF THE NARRATIVE. 
a I. Tuer Narrative: OuTLINE AND SUGGESTIONS. 

a) 1. Sir Kenneth’s Pilgrimage. | 

Pi a. Adventure with the Saracen. (Chapters 1-2.) 

(1) Opening scene: time and place. 

(a) Study the descriptive passages of the chapter. 

f HF (b) Enumerate the details which enter into the 
composition of the word picture of the Great 
Plain of the Jordan. 

(c) Explain Siddim (Gen. xiv. 3, 8) ; Lake Asphal- 

tites. 

: (d) Paraphrase Sends not, like other lakes, a tribute 
to the ocean. 

(2) The Knight of the Couchant Leopard. 

| (a) Reproduce the author’s description of the knight 

i} and his horse. 

(b) Explain the title given the knight. 

(c) Explain Knight of the Red Cross ; distant North- 

ern home; unicorn. 

| H (d) Compare the diction of paragraph 10 with that 

} of a twentieth-century paragraph presenting the 

H same idea. 

i (e) Paraphrase, Waked his horse’s mettle with the 

i spur. 
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(3) The oasis in the desert. 
(a) Study the word picture. 
(4) The Saracen cavalier. 
(a) Assign the Saracen to his place among nations. 
(b) Compare the accoutrements of the Saracen and 
his horse with those of the knight. 
, (¢) Give in detail the mental picture which you have 
formed of the two warriors. 
(5) The combat: the truce. : 
(a) Account of the combat: various manoeuvers, 
methods of attack, moves and counter moves. 
(b) The end of the combat. 
(c) Ground on which the Saracen claims confidence 
in the knight. 
(6) Digression: picture of the times. 
(a) Prepare a 200-word abstract of an encyclopaedia 
article on “Chivalry.” 
(b) Effect of the practices of chivalry upon mediaeval | 
warfare. 24 i. 
(7) Rest in the desert: the passport; the knight’s quest. ft 
(a) Value to the story of the discussions of Christian 
and Saracen, 
(b) Contrast between Frank and Arab. 
(c) Context for the proverb, List to a Frank, and hear 
a fable. 
(d) Effect produced by the signature to the passport. 
What conclusions do you draw from this episode? 
(e) Explain Seven oceans, Emir, Moslem, the Pro- 
phet, camel-driver. 
(f) The dramatic close of chapter 2. 

Suggestion 1. Collect all the names given to the two warriors 
and state the significance of each. What literary purpose is 
served by this variety of epithet? Write a short paper on the 
“Orusader’s Cause.” At the end of chapter 2, which has made 
the better impression upon you, the Saracen or the knight? 
Collect all the material in these chapters contributing to char- 
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acter and biographical sketches of the knight. Under what cir- 
cumstances are the Saladin and Richard mentioned ? 
Note 4. The Knight of the Leopard is bearing to the hermit, 
Theodorick, a message from the Council of Christian Princes. 
b. Adventure with Theodorick. (Chapter 3.) 
(1) The journey resumed. 
(a) Purpose served by paragraphs 1-6 in the develop- 
ment of the story. 
(b) Comment on the dialogue of these paragraphs. 
(c) Word picture of the desert. 
(d) Collect the unfamiliar words in paragraphs 1-13. 
(2) Mutual introductions. 
(3) Comparison of retinues. 
(a) Sir Kenneth’s comment: the Saracen’s rejoinder. 
(b) Note that Sir Kenneth adopts the figurative lan- 
guage of the Saracen. 
(c) Study By the rood; varlets (followers of a 
knight). 
(d) Status of a knight under the institution of chiv- 
alry. 
(4) Sir Kenneth as a Scot and as a Crusader. 
(a) Explain Sir Kenneth’s position as regards the 
English king. 
(b) Additions made in this chapter to the biograph- 
ical and character sketches of the knight. 
(5) The ill-timed gaiety of the Saracen. 
(a) Word picture of the Wilderness of the Tempta- 
tion. 
(b) Change in the character of the country: effect 
on Sir Kenneth’s mood. 
(c) Sir Kenneth’s rebuke to the Saracen: the Sara- 
cen’s reply. 
(d) Paraphrase take scandal; learn the proverb of 
this passage. 
Suggestion 2. Omit from the words Friend Saracen to the end 
of the verses. 
(6) The unexpected apparition. 
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(a) Details of the struggle: the action of each 
warrior. 

(b) Account for the Moslem’s forbearance. 

(c) The Moslem’s rebuke to the knight: the knight’s 
defense. 

(d) The dramatic outcome of the episode. 

(e) Theodorick’s characterization of himself, 


(Quote. ) 


(f) Tableau which closes the scene. 


Suggestion 3. Explain Hamako (a slightly insane person) ; 
Mahouna (Devil) ; Termagaunt (an Oriental mischievous spirit) ; 
Kyrie Eleison. Note the pronunciation of the last expression. 
Give the contents of the paragraph on madmen. How does the 
Saracen interpret the hermit’s mystic remarks about the leopard, 
the lion, and the goat? 

(7) The journey to the hermit’s cave. 
(8) The Cavern. 


(a) Change in the hermit’s mood. 
(b) Delineative picture of the hermit. 


(9) Sir Kenneth’s perplexity. 


(a) Main object of the knight’s pilgrimage. (See 
Note 4.) 

(b) Theodorick’s part in the Crusade. 

(c) Follow out Sir Kenneth’s train of thought. 

(d) The Saracen’s information regarding the hermit; 
reason for his tolerance. 

(e) Conclusions drawn by Sir Kenneth after hearing 
the Saracen’s story. 


Suggestion 4. Learn the passage, The planetary system by 


predicted, as it has important bearing upon the 


(10) The closing scene of the chapter. 





(a) Additions made by this scene to your informa- 
tion regarding manners and customs of the 
period. 

(b) Show that this conclusion has great literary 

merit. 
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Suggestion 5. 


Hermit, Kebla 


Explain Kurdman, Ilderim, rashid, Peter the 
(the point towards which Mohammedans turn 


when they pray, i. e., Mecca). 
e. Adventure in the chapel. (Chapters 4 and 5.) 
(1) Opening scene of chapter 4. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


Common language used by knight, Saracen, and 
hermit. 

Word picture of the sleeping Emir; of the her- 
mit and the knight. 

Interpret the hermit’s apostrophe to the sleeping 
Emir. 

The veil. 

The path to the chapel. 


(2) In the chapel. 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Describe the chapel; the shrine and its sacred 
contents. 

Translate vera crux, Gloria Patri. 

The hermit before the shrine. 

The signal: the procession. (Note all the de- 
tails. ) 


Note 5. This event is explained later on in the story. 
(e) Episode of the rose-bud; the ruby ring; Ken- 


neth’s train of thought. 


Note 6. This episode is necessary to the plot development and 
should be carefully studied. 
(3) Sir Kenneth and Edith. 


(a) 
(b) 


(¢) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


Suggestion 6. 


Barriers interposed by rank. 
It was peculiar to the times of chivalry. 
finish the sentence. 
The rules of chivalry in the conduct of love 
affairs. 
Report on the subject, Minstrels. 
Paraphrase, The harp was swept to the heroism, 
etc. (Chapter 4.) 
What purpose is served in the development of the 
story by this tedious narration? 
What impression has been produced upon you 
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by the conduct of the hermit? Compare the literary style of this 
chapter (4) with that of some modern novel of the same class. 
Compare the close of this chapter with the conclusions of preced- 
ing chapters. 

(4) Episode of the Dwarfs. 

Suggestion 7. From the title verse, what conclusion do you 

draw as to the general character of this chapter (5) ? 
(a) Delineative picture of the two Dwarfs. 
(b) Relate the episode in your own words. 
(c) Position of a dwarf as an appendage to great 
families. 

Suggestion 8. Explain Night crow, elritch(wewrd), Holy Crty, 
City of Refuge, Issacher, King Arthur, Guenevra, Avalon, King 
Guy (See Note 3), Imaum (the official who recites the prayers 
in a mosque). 

(5) The knight leaves the chapel. 
(6) Mysterious conduct and words of the hermit. (Re- 
read. ) © 

Note 7. The mystery of the hermit’s sin is explained in chap- 
ter 18. eaFe 

(To be continued.) 



























Organization and Management of Summer 
Schools for Modern Languages 


Lru1an L. Strorsz, Pu. D., Associate Proressor or GERMAN, 
Vassak Cotitecr, Poucuxkerpsiz, New York. 


(Concluded, from Education for January.) 


some’ ERHAPS the most important course of the school 


= is methods of teaching the foreign language. This 

Ge 5 course usually has the largest number of students; 

2 here particularly is the place where teachers hope 

Tien to gain new ideas and new inspiration for their 

school work; here are discussed the problems that 

= = are vital for successful teaching, in school or in 
oS mmc 


college. A few of these problems are the choice 
of books, the building up of the active and passive vocabulary, 
the different methods of handling and vitalizing the reading 
matter, the presentation of grammatical matter and of oral and 
written exercises, the art of asking questions, and the way of 
making the best use of time in the classroom. 

Let us consider how this course should be arranged. Most fre- 
quently it consists of lectures delivered by the instructor. Per- 
haps, in addition, he teaches a so-called demonstration class. A 
course of lectures is a comfortable procedure for the lazy instruc- 
tor as well as for the lazy students. You can lecture to a class 
of fifty or more students, lay down the law, and tell them defi- 
nitely what books to use in the classroom; then you can go home 
with the satisfaction of having expressed your ideas on the sub- 
ject, but the results will be practically nil. First of all, the class 
should be divided into different sections. Put the prospective 
teachers into one section, those who have had a little experience 
into a second section, and into a third section experienced teachers 
only. The classroom work ought to consist of conferences and 
discussions, conducted by the instructor. The students should 
give their opinions, their points of view, and the results of their 
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own experience. Every theoretical point ought to be illustrated 
by examples. Take, for instance, in the more advanced sections, 
the choice of books for the first year. The general question would 
be: What are the essential qualities that a grammar and prose 
book must have for the first year? The students are to think 
over and discuss this question among themselves, and write down 
the five or six most important points. One or two students should 
be designated to give a five-minute talk on the subject before the 
class. Since the recitation is to be conducted in the foreign lan- 
guage, it is well for the students who are to speak to write an 
outline on the blackboard. The general ideas about the grammar 
very likely would be that it must ‘be brief and clear; it must con- 
tain many different kinds of exercises; all prose work must he 
based on models in the foreign language. Some will say that the 
grammar ought to be combined with a reader; others prefer a 
separate book of stories. Now comes the second, and to my mind 
the most important part of the subject: What grammar did you 
use last year? Why did you use it? What are its advantages and 
disadvantages? If you could make a change, what book should 
you like to use next year, and why? There are very few good 
books, and practically none in the foreign language where infor- 
mation can be found on such definite questions, so the work de- 
mands a certain amount of thinking on the part of all the stu- 
dents. They all must have an opinion on the subject, and the 
discussion in the classroom will help to clarify the ideas much 
more than a formal lecture ever can do. 

In the most advanced section the course in methods really is 
a series of round-table conferences, the topics being chosen care- 
fully and put in the form of questions by the instructor. Any 
summer-school director who has had the good fortune to conduct 
such conferences with able, earnest, and experienced teachers will 
go home the better for it, knowing that these conferences can be 
the source of improvement and inspiration not only for the stu- 
dents, but for the instructor. 

The younger the teacher, the more practice and the less theory 
are needed; and this brings us to the question of model lessons. 
Some schools have demonstration classes of children, with an in- 
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structor to teach a first, second, or third year of a foreign lan- 
guage. The teaching of such demonstration classes by the in- 
structor is, to me, just as ineffective as the lectures on methods 
of teaching. It is a waste of time; for the self-activity of the 
students is not stimulated, and they have no means of showing 
whether they have learned or understood anything at all. The 
model lessons should be given by the students themselves. If a 
class of children is available, the children ought to be used; but 
it is almost impossible to bring together classes of first-year, 
second-year, or third-year high-school work at the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of the year. The most satisfactory classes 
are the beginners, and they can usually be found. The other 
lessons can be given just as well before 2 small group of students; 
it is not difficult for them to take the part of pupils, since they 
know how much knowledge of the foreign language the pupils are 
supposed to have at the particular stage in their progress. 

Each student in the less advanced sections of the course ought 
to give two or three model lessons in the first-year, second-year, 
or third-year work: a reading lesson, a lesson in the development 
of a new subject in grammar, a lesson in verb drill or verb series, 
or drill in avoiding habitual mistakes. The plan of each lesson 
ought to be discussed in class; then the whole lesson must be 
written out by the student, and talked over and corrected by the 
instructor in a private interview. 

Not infrequently one can find teachers who have taught a for- 
eign language for one or two years and who have never had an 
opportunity to have their actual classroom work criticised. They 
are perhaps acquainted with some general pedagogical principles, 
but they have no idea how to make use of them in their teaching, 
and for them a private interview with the instructor is most 
necessary. Of course this means a great deal of time and effort 
on the part of the instructor; but a model lesson delivered before 
the class must be perfect so far as the general plan and arrange- 
ment of the material is concerned. Otherwise it is a waste of 
time. There will be plenty of little things left to be corrected 
by the other students. After the model lesson is given, it is to be 
criticised and discussed by the class. Questions by the instructor 
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will bring out plenty of side lights on the subject. For instance: 
What were the strong points of the model lesson? Which ques- 
tions were particularly good, and why? Which were poor, and 
why? In what other way might the subject be treated ? 

After each model lesson one or two general points should be 
brought out. For instance, a highly important thing is how to 
save time in the classroom, or how to save the time and strength 
of the teacher and the pupils. A good teacher must possess skill 
in questioning; and therefore a good deal of time must be spent 
in making questions in the foreign language. The instructor may 
choose a chapter in a story, or a scene in a play, and have the 
students write ten questions on the contents. Then questions are 
to be made pertaining to the whole story or play. Of course there 
are plenty of editions that contain ready-made questions by the 
editor; and it is the task of the students to find out which edi- 
tion contains the best questions, which of these questions are ta 
be used in the particular lesson, and which are to be omitted. 

Another important topic which could and should be discussed 
in the class on methods is the question of self-improvement of the 
teachers. The summer school is certainly the place where teachers 
ought to find out any lack in their preparation, if they have not 
found it out before. Six weeks of the session are too short a 
time to do a great amount of reading, and some work necessarily 
must be left for the following winter. But not only teachers 
who have had a poor preparation are interested in the question 
of self-improvement; every teacher—and the best ones are most 
aware of the necessity—ought every year to do some reading 
connected with the subject they are teaching; otherwise they will 
get stale and fossilized. Two hours a week during the winter 
months is enough time to keep up and advance their knowledge. 
But it is necessary that the course of study or reading should be 
well planned out and suited to the students’ individual needs. 
It is a good assignment for a lesson in the course on methods to 
have each student plan for a detailed course of study for the next 
winter for his or her personal needs. The director has to look 
over these plans carefully and he will find ample opportunity for 
good advice, as to what books are to be used, how they can be 
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procured, etc. Students, as a rule, are very willing to report to 
the director later on, how they succeed with their private work, 
and such added knowledge means for all teachers new enjoyment 
and interest in their school work. 

Every summer school ought to offer a course in the high-school 
classics, in which the books of literary value that are read most 
frequently in our secondary schools should be studied and an- 
alyzed from the point of view of literature as well as from the 
point of view of methods. 

The social life in a modern-language school is one of the most 
important factors. By “social life” I do not mean a few formal 
receptions or excursions, but the daily routine. There must be 
sufficient time and opportunity for the students to meet the in- 
structors in an informal way, to talk to them, to play with them; 
there should be several hours a day when the students can hear 
the foreign language spoken correctly, and where they will be 
corrected in their use of the foreign idioms in an informal way. 
First of all, there are the meal hours. It is important to have 
small tables of six or eight students with an instructor in charge 
of each. The students ought to change their seats once a week 
or once a fortnight, to become acquainted with all- the students 
and all the instructors. There ought to be opportunity for social 
intercourse every afternoon at recreation time; some students 
like to take long walks, and there ought to be an instructor to go 
with them; others like to take their exercise in a less strenuous 
way, sitting on the lawn knitting, and there should be an instructor 
whose business it is to talk with them or read to them. 

One or two evenings a week may be devoted to reading aloud 
or to music. The foreign songs may be studied and sung; hymns 
for the Sunday service may be practiced. One evening a week 
ought to be reserved for dancing or some other form of social 
amusement to which guests can be invited, but the invitations 
must be restricted to those who can speak the foreign language 
with some fluency. 

Although I am much opposed to lectures as a substitute for 
classroom recitation, I think it is well to have one evening a 
week set aside for lectures about subjects of general interest. 
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Tilustrated lectures are particularly helpful. Sometimes general 
questions may be discussed in the evenings, for instance, how to 
manage a French or German club. Students are asked to report 
on what plans or devices they have found most successful in man- 
aging such a club, and what plays can be produced. A general 
discussion follows the different reports. The fourth or fifth week 
is a good time for such a meeting, since by that time even the 
inexperienced teachers have lost their shyness in using the foreign 
language. 

There ought to be a church service in the foreign language on 
Sunday morning. ~ If this is not possible, there should be a read- 
ing of the Bible and the singing of hymns on Sunday evening; 
and the students should be discouraged from going to the English 
churches. 

Of course the pleasant social life depends as much on the 
skill of the instructors in securing co-operation as on the spon- 
taneous good will of the students. The house unit is a plan I 
have found successful in bringing the students into close contact 
with their instructors. Each instructor is responsible for the 
welfare and the progress of a certain number of students, if pos- 
sible not more than six or eight, who have their rooms near her 
own quarters, and who form a kind of family unit. It is need- 
less to say that there must be a sufficient number of instructors 
to make the social life a success, namely, one instructor for every 
seven or eight students.’ A part of their scheduled work is for 
them to be on hand two or three afternoons and evenings for social 
intercourse with the students; and the college authorities ought 
to arrange for this special work. 

The great problem in the scheme of the social life is what to 
do with the beginners in Spanish. The Spanish schools had to 
face that question last year and will have to do so again this 
year. Because of abnormal conditions there are a large number 
of teachers who know hardly a word of Spanish, but who next 
fall will have to teach that language to their long-suffering classes ; 
and they must learn as much Spanish as possible during the 
summer. Of course such people ought not to teach Spanish, but 
it is a condition and not a theory. If beginners are put in the. 
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same house and at the same tables with more advanced students, 
it is unfair to the latter; but although beginners ought to be 
excluded from the German and French schools, it is unwise to 
exclude them from the Spanish. My only suggestion is to put 
the beginners together in one house for three weeks, and give 
them the best teachers; that is, the best teachers from the point 
of view of drill, plain everyday drill. If it is impossible to pro- 
cure a Spaniard who can do this work, an American who has a 
really good pronunciation will do just as well, or better, I should 
say; for a Spaniard who has never taught beginners is unable 
to cope with that class of students What they need is verb drill, 
verb series from morning till night; give them daily one grammar 
lesson, one reading lesson, one conversation lesson. All these 
lessons do the same kind of work, but approach it from a different 
point of view. Give them daily a half-hour’s drill in pronun- 
ciation; make them study together in small groups, if possible 
with an instructor in charge. If the students are willing to work, 
and from what I have seen they are most anxious to learn, after 
three or four weeks they will be ready to follow a simple conver- 
sation, to understand the lectures, and to join in the social life 
of the Spanish house. 

Just a word about the special qualification of the members of 
the faculty in a summer school. Of course they should be natives 
of the foreign country, born and educated there. Instructors of 
foreign ancestry, but born and educated in this country, 
usually speak the foreign language fluently, but often neither 
correctly nor idiomatically, and they are as a rule not to be rec- 
ommended in either French or German. I have not enough expe- 
rience to make any statement about Spanish and Italian, but [ 
think the same thing holds true. The teachers must be able and 
experienced ; and they should speak the English language and have 
some knowledge of American secondary-school and college condi- 
tions. I used to think that instructors newly imported from 
from abroad, without the knowledge mentioned, could best create 
the desirable foreign atmosphere, but experience has taught me 
that the contrary is true. Besides all the qualities which any 
good teacher should possess, a summer-school instructor must 
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have some additional qualifications that might not be so important 
for a regular high-school or college teacher. - The first qualifica- 
tion is adaptability. There are only six weeks of instruction, 
and there is no time to be wasted in getting accustomed to new 
conditions. Then there is the personal and professional interest 
in high-school teachers; and the power to stimulate and influence 
grown-up people. 

There is also a place in the school for young and less experienced 
foreign instructors, as a great deal of the work, especially in the 
social line, can be done by them under the supervision of the 
director. A summer school offers an excellent training for young 
foreigners in this country. It is astonishing how little some of 
them know about American conditions and American schools, and 
they show great astonishment at the lack of information about 
European countries among American teachers. Such foreign 
assistants ought to have enough free time to take one or two 
courses in English, perhaps a course in the development of the 
American public school system, or any other subject that will 
improve their knowledge of English and give them an under- 
standing of American conditions. 

It is well to try to find specialists for the different branches of 
instruction. There may be college instructors of the best univer- 
sity training to teach advanced courses in literature. There should 
be instructors who have special training in phonetics and the 
teaching of pronunciation. ‘There should be instructors who are 
musical and can conduct the singing of foreign songs. And there 
should be instructors with a distinct gift socially, who can arrange 
parties and excursions, and who can induce the students of the 
school to do their best to make the social life a success. Of course 
it is difficult to get together in this country a faculty that has all 
the qualifications just mentioned, and under the best conditions 
it takes one or two summers to train a corps of instructors for 
that kind of summer-school work. It is a great advantage, almost 
a necessity, for a summer school to hold their instructors for 
several consecutive years. 

The director will not find his or her task too easy, nor will 
he suffer from a great amount of spare time. He ought to have 
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all the qualifications which are necessary for a good teacher 
and in addition a capacity for executive work in organization and 
administration, the ability to control without friction, and a firm 
hand to enforce those regulations. which are necessary to make 
the school a success. 

It seems only fair that, after all the demands I am making 
on the teaching staff of a modern-language school, I should have 
the right to make a few remarks about the attitude of the stu- 
dents. First of all, if you are too tired after your school year 
to do any work, do not attend a summer school, but go to the 
country and rest, and wait for another summer. Do not write 
to the director that you want to come. “just for the atmosphere” 
for a few weeks only; that you wish to be a listener only; and 


that you shall not take the examinations. If the director is 


experienced, he will not admit you; for he knows that students 
of this kind injure the school. If you go to a summer school, 
realize that your promise to speak nothing but the foreign lan- 
guage is serious. Do not allow your friends to come and see you 
unless they too can speak the foreign language and are willing 
to do so. The regulation that you are not to do any work in 
another language or in another department is a wise one. You 
will understand why at the end of the session, if not now; so do 
not try to have exceptions made for you. Do not take too many 
courses, and do the work conscientiously every day. Do not waste 
your time in listening to courses in which you are not doing 
regular work. Do not sit in your room studying all day long. 
Join in the social life of the school. You will gain a great deal 
in fluency and the accurate use of the foreign language by doing 
so, quite apart from the fact that you will meet pleasant people 
with whom you have common interests. One of the most im- 
portant benefits of a summer school is the opportunity for young 
teachers to meet those more experienced among the students. You 
will learn from them fully as much as from the instructors. 
Whether the summer school shall be a place of delightful memo- 
ries of work and play, rests with you as well as with the faculty 
and the college authorities. 
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The college authorities are of course important persons, al- 
though the summer-school students usually see little of them. 
Before closing I should like to say a few words about their rela- 
tionship to the school director. I have talked about the manage- 
ment of summer schools with many people who are interested in 
the subject, and they all say that it is impossible to get the 
necessary appropriations to pay for the large number of instruc- 
tors needed. Some particularly soft-hearted directors of summer 
sessions are afraid that the enforcement of isolation and concen- 
tration of work may keep students away. Of course it is four 
times as expensive to have one instructor for every six students 
as to have one for every twenty-four, but, as I said before, some 
of the work could be done by young foreigners who, for the sake 
of the experience and for the opportunity thus afforded them of 
taking one or two courses in English, would be willing to serve 
for a small salary. 

There is no reason why the tuition fee in the modern-language 
schools should not be somewhat higher than in other subjects. 
The work is certainly done on so-called laboratory methods, so 
an extra laboratory fee may well be charged for it. Students 
going abroad for six weeks would have to pay a great deal more 
for instruction of that kind. As to the stricter regulations, my 
experience is that the students are grateful for them. The col- 
lege authorities must stand behind the director of the language 
school and help him to keep up the standards. Students who 
have not passed examinations in a satisfactory way should not 
receive a certificate, if the certificate of the summer school is to 
mean anything at all. 

That all these things can be done and that a school can be con- 
ducted on these principles with excellent results I know from my 
own experience as director of such a school in connection with 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. Middlebury is a col- 
lege which has recognised more than others the needs of modern- 
language teachers in this country, and it has given over almost 
its entire summer session to intensive work in modern languages. 

It is my conviction that the summer schools for modern lan- 
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guages in this country have come to stay. At the present moment 
their importance is intensified, but later on, when Europe 
is accessible again for travel and study, they will be no less 
important. There will be teachers who can afford to pay for 
summer study in this country, but who cannot afford to go abroad. 
There will be teachers who are not ready for study abroad, who 
do not speak the foreign language fluently enough, and who know 
little about the foreign country. They need the kind of prelim- 
inary training afforded by the summer school, if they are to get 
real benefit from a trip to Europe. And there will be teachers 
who wish to spend a summer working particularly in methods of 
teaching in American schools and colleges, a subject in which 
they could receive no instruction abroad. 

So it rests with the colleges and universities to provide in this 
country competent language schools, not only one or two, but as 
many as are needed for the whole country. 
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The Extra-Curriculum Activities of the 
High School 


H. T. Sreerer, Prrvorpat Leavenwortu Hiex Soxoot, 
LEAVENWORTH, Kansas. 


wnmom«s Ny the announcement for the Leavenworth, Kansas, 
high school for the year 1909 we find this state- 
i ment in substance: The high school can take no 
responsibility for the social life of the students; 
Summons this responsibility must be assumed by the home. 
: Today the high school takes a position practically 
the reverse of this; it not only can but must pro- 
vide largely for the social education of its students, 
in the broadest sense of the term. The outstanding characteristic 
of the adolescent is the necessity to be doing. Common sense 
demands that this need be satisfied with activities of a construc- 
tive nature instead of allowing his energies to be dissipated in 
the formation of habits costly alike to the individual and society. 
With the replacing of such traditions as the woodpile and the door- 
yard pump in city homes by water and gas in the kitchen, has 
passed largely the boy’s opportunity to form the habit of respon- 
sibility for contributing to the group. Moreover the same con- 
ditions have put upon him the necessity for finding other outlets 
for his activities. The modern home at present cannot be counted 
upon to meet these needs. In many homes it requires all the 
time and energies of both parents to provide an adequate living 
for the growing household; in a large number of homes of greater 
wealth the father is engrossed in his business affairs and the 
mother in social obligations. 

In a democracy some institution must be charged with the 
duty of training for leadership and social co-operation. Under 
these conditions the modern school has logically accepted the obli- 
gation. Assuming this obligation will assist in solving the prob- 
lem of misdirected energy in the school and also that of building 
up a desirable spirit of student co-operation, but, of course, it 
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entails problems of thoughtful organization and careful super- 
vision. The successful solution of these problems will depend 
largely upon the ability of the administration to use foresight 
and tact to develop the right sort of student leadership and the 
fine co-operation of the student body with these leaders. This, 
after all, is the crucial point in training for citizenship in a 
democracy. 

In the Leavenworth high school one of the chief problems has 
been the organization and supervision of the students’ social life. 
Leavenworth is a city of many creeds and nationalities; it is 
about forty per cent Catholic and twelve per cent Jewish. The 
cosmopolitan character of the population is further indicated by 
the fact that besides the usual commercial enterprises we have 
mines, factories, and several state and federal institutions, includ- 
ing one of the large military posts. In this community dancing 
is one of the most common amusements of the young people. 
Until three years ago dances conducted by the students under the 
high school name were held in a down town hall and a majority 
of those participating were not enrolled in the high school. These 
parties were held chiefly for the purpose of raising funds for 
the senior annual, junior “prom,” etc., and were not officially 
recognized by the administration or supervised by the faculty. 
In fact, the junior “prom” was often held after the close of the 
school year. Many of those attending were college students, who 
brought in the custom of using dress suits, hacks and expensive 
flowers, making these parties too costly and undemocratic for the 
average high school. From time to time things occurred which 
brought criticism upon the board of education and the manage- 
ment of the high school. 

The first step in remedying these conditions was a requirement 
that the high school name should not be attached to any student 
activity unless it had been officially recognized by the adminis- 
tration and was sponsored by the faculty. Parents and guardians 
are urged to attend all school activities, but with the exception 
of the junior-senior reception, to which alumni might be invited, 
only those enrolled in the high school can attend parties. In order 
to have a hall available for such parties it was necessary to replace 
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the stationary seats of the auditorium with movable ones. This 
was done after receiving the sanction of the board of education 
and having consulted some of the local ministers in regard to 
bringing such social affairs into the high school building, where 
conditions favored high school sponsorship. Simplified evening 
dress for girls has been worked out by the girls themselves under 
the leadership of* the faculty sponsors, and the evening’s expense 
to the individual has never exceeded twenty-five cents and is 
usually only ten or fifteen. A good orchestra of from three to 
five pieces furnishes the music, and punch is usually served for 
refreshment. These parties begin at half past seven or eight 
o’clock and close promptly at eleven. They are strictly social 
affairs and school activities are financed by other meuns. A large 
number of the faculty and several patrons are always present 
and take part freely with the students. The usual parties of the 
school year are as follows: about two joint freshmen-sophomore, 
two junior-senior, two cadet parties, one all-school, a Halloween 
masquerade by the Boys’ Club for the Girls’ Club, a Valentine 


return party by the girls, a reception to incoming freshmen and _ 


the junior reception to the seniors in the spring. It should be 
mentioned that for any of these parties, if there seems to be 4 
demand, entertainment other than dancing is provided. 

As a further means of caring for the social life of the students 
a Boys’ Club and a Girls’ Club have been organized to inelude 
as members all enrolled. At the request of the colored students, 
of whom there are about fifty, similar provision was made for 
them. The Girls’ Club has had lectures on personal hygiene and 
allied subjects by an eminent woman physician, has held a Red 
Cross bazaar at which they cleared one hundred dollars, has held 
meetings with general programs and matinee middy dances for 
girls. The Boys’ Club has held “smokeless smokers” at which 
they have had boxing and wrestling matches, student-faculty 
basketball games, and discussions of boy problems, such as the 
effect of the cigarette on the high school boy as shown by statis- 
ties collected largely by the boys from our own and other schools, 
Through the Boys’ Club also, and in connection with the high 
school office, an employment bureau is maintained—an advantage 
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to both the boys and the community, particularly at this time. 
In connection with this club also a Boys’ Disciplinary Committee 
is selected, three seniors, two juniors, one sophomore and one 
freshman, to which committee are referred matters of poor school 
citizenship among the boys, such as painting the building, haz- 
ing, etc. Where student opinion fails to be effective the case is 
referred to the principal, usually with a specifte recommendation 
for his consideration. The girls are similarly organized for the 
same purpose. In the past two years this plan has been very 
successful in the breaking down of undesirable school traditions. 
At Thanksgiving and Christmas times these organizations have 
combined to form a Goodfellows’ Club, which has collected food 
sufficient to provide from eighty to one hundred and twenty-five 
baskets, and personally distributed them according to a list ap- 
proved by the Provident Association of the city. They have 
also had a Christmas tree in the high school building, with candy, 
nuts and simple presents for a large number of poor children of 
the city. ; 

For two years the boys have maintained a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of fifty members, organized in a way similar to the 
one of the city. This organization has done the decorating for 
the city fall festival, has helped in campaigning for a bond elec- 
tion for a community house, and assisted in other such enterprises. 

In the fall we hold a class tournament in debate, followed by 
inter-school debates. There is also a debating society of the boys 
called the Senate, which holds semi-monthly meetings to discuss 
current topics and to receive practice in parliamentary procedure. 

The German department has one of the strong clubs of the 
school, numbering about seventy-five members. It holds monthly 
meetings, puts on a German play, and holds a Kaffee Klatsch 
and a spring picnic. 

The class in journalism publishes a school paper twice a month. 
The senior class puts out the usual school annual. 

The assembly programs are planned by a committee of the 
faculty and one student selected from each class. 

We have the usual inter-school athletic contests in football, 
basketball and track. By class contests and tournaments in all 
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these sports we are endeavoring to reach as many of the boys of 
the school as possible. An Athletic Council composed of five 
members of the faculty, including the. principal, the coach and 
the faculty treasurer and the various captains of the teams, 
the student advertising manager and his assistant, and a boy 
and a girl from each class, decides such questions as the 
awarding of letters, purchase of equipment, prices of admissions 
and general policies. There is also an “L” Club, made up of 
all students that have been awarded the school emblem in ath- 
letics or debate. The purpose of this club is to foster good sports- 
manship and to encourage a healthy school interest in these 
enterprises. 

Our assembly hall has a new stage fully equipped with lights 
and scenery, so that in addition to farces given from time to 
time through the year, we are able to stage a play by the colored 
students, a junior class play and a senior class play under the 
direction of our faculty dramatic coach. In addition to these the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Glee clubs, accompanied by the high school 
orchestra, present an operetta coached by the music supervisor. 

Since about 1895 the high school has maintained a company 
of Cadets, enrolling in various years from twenty-five to fifty. 
From the officers of this company that were graduates of the 
school many have gone on to West Point and Annapolis and have 
become officers of the regular army and navy. Two years ago, 
under the act of Congress which created the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, our high school met the government requirement 
and formed a battalion consisting of two white companies and a 
colored squad, in all about one hundred and forty boys. Until 
the pressure of the war increased the demand for officers in train- 
ing camps the government furnished us, in addition to rifles and 
semaphore flags, which are still retained, a full-time drill ser- 
geant from the Post. This battalion drills every morning thirty- 
five minutes before school. This puts them in physical trim for 
the day’s work and at the same time they receive physical train- 
ing credit toward graduation for this work. The battalion re 
quires over twenty-five officers, who are appointed by the high 
school principal on the recommendation of the drill master. 
This obviously gives opportunity for training a large number of 
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leaders, and provides for one of the great needs of American 
youth—the ability to give commands and to execute them promptly 
and accurately. It might be added that former officers of our 
Cadet company filled almost every office in Company E of the 
National Guard which went to Fort Sill last fall. 

The leaders of the graduating class of 1916 were persuaded 
by the administration that since the school had increased from 
about two hundred and seventy to almost six hundred within the 
last few years there must be among the seventy graduates many 
whose parents could ill afford an expensive commencement. Ac- 
cordingly a movement was set on foot that ended with the adop- 
tion by the class of the official high school cap and gown of gray. 
The board of education gladly paid the rental, as this was a 
reform in which they were much interested. Last spring the 
class readily voted to follow the example of the former class, as 
the innovation had met with such favor in both school and com- 
munity, and on the recommendation of the high school principal 
the board this fall adopted a resolution making this a permanent 
custom of commencement. 

All these organizations, as well as the four classes, have regular 
faculty sponsors who attend their meetings, counsel them in their 
activities and keep the administration in touch with the direction 
of their tendencies. These sponsors are appointed by the prin- 
cipal. 

In order that the officers of these organizations and the captains 
of athletic teams should be students that possess ability, leader- 
ship and the right school ideals; and that the honors of the school 
should not go to the undeserving, a system of primary or double 
election was readily adopted by the school at the suggestion of 
the administration. In each organization a committee to receive 
and check nominations is made up of the faculty sponsor or 
sponsors and a girl or boy or both, depending on whether the 
membership is mage up of girls or boys or both. Nominations 
handed in by the students are canvassed by this committee, and 
students that are failing in their school work, or that would not 
make desirable leaders for moral reasons, or whose attitude is 
opposed to the best interests of the school are dropped from the 
list of nominations. The committee is required to find at least 
two satisfactory nominations and may submit five or more for a 
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ballot. It is immediately apparent that a reasonably good selec- 


tion will be made; and after three years’ experience with this 
system in all activities neither faculty nor student body would be 
willing to go back to the old hasty, haphazard system. 

The common practice of placing too many responsibilities ou 
a few able students has at least three marked weaknesses: it 
interferes with a student’s opportunity to do good school work; 
he is not able to discharge adequately the duties of all his offices ; 
it establishes a narrow limit for the number of leaders which a 
school may develop. We seem to have found a fairly satisfactory 
solution of this problem by the adoption of a report of a com- 
mittee of the faculty, which worked over various ‘suggestions 
given by the faculty and various students. The report as adopted 
follows: 

1. The maximum number of offices and positions of leader- 
ship which may be held by a student in the high school shall be 
as follows: . 

2 majors and 2 minors, or 
1 major and 3 minors, or 


4 minors. 
2. Student activities are classified as follows: 
Majors. Mwnors. 
1. Major of Cadets. Assistant Cheer Leader. 
2. Class Presidents. Asst. Adv. Mngr. Athletics. 
3. Editor of Annual. President of Senate. 
4. Business Manager President German Club. 
Annual. Class Officers other than 
5. Captains Athletic President. 
Teams. Captains Cadet Companies. 


6. President Boys’ Club. Members of Athletic Council. 

7. President Girls’ Club. 

8. Editor School Paper. 

9. Circulation Manager 

School Paper. 

10. Head Cheer Leader. 

11. Advertising Manager Athletics. 

12. Business Manager School Paper. 

Once these leaders are selected the administration spends suf- 

ficient time with them in personal conferences to insure leader- 
ship of the right sort in the school. 


































The Personality of the Teacher 


Watrer H. Youne, A. M., Superinrenpent or Soxoots, 
St. Jounspury, Vr. 


Scnoor Discrprine IV. . 

mcm» ME years ago it was the writer’s privilege to ob- 
serve the work of two special teachers, each highly 

S skilled in the subjects taught, each of many years’ 


experience. The one, a teacher of music, was a 


mummy man fully six feet in height, robust, strong as an 
ox, and the possessor of a splendid bass voice. 
The other, a teacher of drawing, was a short, slen- 


der woman, her eye bright and penetrating, her 
voice subdued and firm. How did these two teachers compare as 
disciplinarians? The man was utterly helpless, lost his temper 
on slight provocation, and required the presence of two or three 
assistant teachers to keep order during the music period. These 
same pupils would pass to the drawing recitation and sit quietly in 
their seats without the least thought of causing disorder. It made 
no difference whether there were twenty or eighty pupils in the 
room, every boy and every girl was attending strictly to work. 
Why this difference? Why should pupils know almost instinc- 
tively that one person can govern, and that another cannot? Why, 
with equally good education and training, should Mr. A succeed 
and Mr. B fail in discipline? The answer is that in the large 
majority of cases success or failure depends upon personality. 
Education, school management, ability to instruct are necessary ; 
but without good personality they do not assure success. 


Umncuanct DUNMNNNTE oe 


DEFINITION. 


A great deal has been said and written about the personality 
of the teacher. Nearly all successes and failures are attributed 
thereto. Vague, indefinite terms are employed to describe it; too 
often it becomes something complex and intangible in the mind 


of the reader; it therefore means little to the average.teacher who . 


would grow in efficiency and power. 
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Stripped of all verbiage and abstruse terminology, good teaching 
personality is the outward expression of genuine, refined, sym- 
pathetic and virile manhood or womanhood. Genuine, because 
boys and girls readily detect the fraud and the cheat; refined, 
cultivated, courteous in voice and speech, modest in manner and 
dress; sympathetic with the problems and difficulties of parents 
and children; a man or a woman whose example inspires others 
to right conduct, whose virility and energy arouses to productive 
effort and secures a ready response. 


Tue Man. 


To sum up, our teacher of good personality must be a man in 
the widest sense of the word. More and more the teaching pro- 
fession is insisting upon a high morale, a superior standard of 
manhood and womanhood among its rank and file. The profes- 
sional training of teachers has done much to foster and promote 
this esprit de corps. The public, too, demand a higher type of 
service than formerly. Many habits and petty vices, which in 
other vocations do not impair the usefulness of a man, render him 
undesirable for teaching. The teacher therefore must be a man 
whose character commands confidence, and whose habits are irre- 
proachable. To these we add other and positive qualities, such as 
a thorough knowledge of school work, both management and in- 
struction, close application to his duties, self-control, honesty, cour- 
tesy, a willingness to do more than is absolutely required of him, 
mixing easily with pupils and people generally, thus being a man 
among men. 

What has been said of man applies with equal force, mutatis 
mutandis, of women. 

Can Tracutne Personarity Be Acqurrep ? 


It is undoubtedly true that “Effectiveness in school work is in 
direct ratio to the power and charm of the teacher—to the beauty 
and force of personality.” What hope then for the one who lacks 
to all appearances this power and charm? Is he doomed to failure ? 
Should he give up teaching and seek some other occupation ? 
Many a teacher in the midst of failure and trying conditions has 
asked himself these questions. 
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We hear a great deal about the natural-born teacher. Undoubt- 
edly some persons have a natural aptitude for teaching, just the 
same as others display a genius for painting or sculpture or science. 
Yet the natural teacher is seldom found, and even then needs. 
careful training to insure success. No, teaching personality is 
not a God-given power, an inborn quality of the soul. With the 
exception of the few who'are physically, temperamentally or men- 
tally disqualified for this kind of work, every normal man and 
woman can reasonably expect to become a successful teacher. 
Some will have greater difficulties to overcome, it is true, but 
these barriers are not insurmountable. 

What leads us to this conclusion? We have seen the country boy, 
green, awkward, bashful, transformed into the university student, 
become a cultured gentleman and welcomed in any drawing-room, 
occupying a responsible position in one of our leading colleges 
and respected by students and community. We have seen the 
idle, shiftless and thoughtless boy changed into the alert, careful 
and far-seeing business man. There are many instances furnishing 
ample evidence that teaching personality can be acquired. 

We give at this point three questions which will enable each 
teacher to judge whether his personality has adapted itself to his 
school and community: 

1. Are your relations with your pupils pleasant and your 
influence over them wholesome ¢ 

2. Do you have many cases of discipline, and do you con- 
stantly keep correcting and punishing your pupils ? 

3. Do you get along pleasantly with parents and other mem- 
bers of the community ? 

Now, if the answers to any or all of these questions are un- 
favorable the teacher should not blame the children or the parents; 
the trouble lies with himself; he should find out wherein he is. 
failing and correct the fault. 

Some CxHaracreristics or Tracutne Prrsona.irty. 

What are some characteristics of teaching personality, and how 
may they be acquired ? 

In the first place, a person to be pleasing must observe certain 
rules of dress and external appearance. ‘Tooth paste, clean linen 
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and shoe blacking are quite cheap, even in these days of high 
cost of living. The teacher should be dressed neatly and attrac- 
tively, not necessarily expensively. As one writer has said: “A 
slovenly, unkempt appearance does not go with the nature born 
to be a leader.” Genius may burn in the brain beneath the tum- 
bled hair, inspiration throb in the heart that beats under an un- 
tidy gown, shoes run down to the heel may climb poetic heights, 
but personal carelessness cannot belong to the individual who 
expects to exert an all-around, strong, uplifting influence upon 
human nature in the mass.” . 

We may name as the second characteristic of teaching person- 
ality the way in which the teacher carries himself in the treatment 
of other people, whether pupil, parent or associate. Is he cross, 
uneven in disposition, self-willed, tactless, disregarding the rights 
of others, unable to see but one side of a question, indifferent to 
the finer sensibilities, or possibly even coarse in speech and rude 
in manner? Such a one makes enemies needlessly, and destroys 
his influence. The first instinct of a true lady or gentleman is 
a due regard for the rights of others. Surely every teacher can 
acquire to a considerable degree pleasing manners, tactfulness in 
dealing with people, and a right attitude towards pupils and 
parents. 

So far we have dealt with externals—personal appearance and 
manners. ‘The third characteristic of personality. pertains to the 
soul, to the inner man as he really is. For our outward life is 
as a whole an expression of our inward thoughts and emotions. 
Our personality at any time may be said to be the sum-total of 
the reactions of the world upon us and of our reactions upon the 
world. The true man, whose honesty, fairness and good inten- 
tions in dealing with pupils are never questioned, is a tower of 
strength in any school. The pupils accept his decisions without 
hesitation. The fact that every boy and every girl thinks that 
he gets a “square deal” engenders a spirit of contentment and 
loyalty to the discipline of the school. 

The teacher then must have the right attitude towards his work, 
towards the people with whom he associates. He must adjust 
himself to the community, not the community to him. He must 
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possess inner qualities of love and goodwill towards all, a genuine 
spirit of helpfulness, coupled with a high ideal of the task in 
hand. If he is filled with such a spirit, his success is largely 
assured. 

Let no one misunderstand the expression, “love and goodwill 
towards all.” This is not a namby-pamby, maudlin sentiment, but 
states the attitude of the teacher. If a child needs punishing, 
do it, but do it in love for his best good. If a boy needs a sound 
thrashing and you are convinced that nothing else will make hiin 
a better boy, why, thrash him good and hard, but do it not in 
resentment and in malice, but in love, intending it for the boy’ 
best good. 


Weak Prrsonatity anp Bap Disorpiine. 


In the present discussion we have emphasized the postive and 
constructive elements of personality. It seems wise at this point 
to digress briefly and to call attention to the way in which cer- 
tain characteristics react upon parents and pupils. 

1. Tactlessness. Some men cannot get along smoothly with 
those with whom they come in contact. They needlessly offend 
their pupils when a different kind of treatment would win their 
approval. Parents sometimes have, or fancy they have, griev- 
ances. Occasionally a mother is loud in denouncing the methods 
of Miss A. If the tactful superintendent can get tactful Miss A 
and the mother together for ten minutes, he will see the two 
walking down the corridor arm in arm, happy and chummy as 
you please. Now Miss B may resent any interference, maintain 
her dignity—as she sees it—and have a first class row. The tact- 
ful superintendent will not send an irate parent to Miss B. 

2. Ill-breeding. If the teacher, instead of being quiet, digni- 
fied and reserved, is noisy, boisterous, undignified, rude and un- 
gentlemanly in behavior, he will soon have the same kind of a 
school. It is quite true that the school reflects the teacher. For 
an ill-bred, boorish teacher to preside over a thoroughly orderly 
group of boys and girls is anomalous. Personality is too infec- 
tious to admit of such a possibility. 

8, Voice. The importance of a clear, well-modulated voice 
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is well stated by Bagley in his School Discipline, from which we 
quote : 

“The teacher’s voice is a factor of large importance in disci- 
pline, and, in spite of the apparent difficulty in modifying the 
‘natural’ tendencies in speaking, it is a factor that is controllable 
in a measure seldom recognized by those engaged in the training 
of teachers. The principal evils to be avoided or counteracted 
are: 1, the shrill, high-pitched, rasping voice; 2, unnecessarily 
loud or ‘noisy’ voice; 3, the inarticulate voice which fails to enun- 
ciate distinctly; 4, the thin, feeble voice which lacks vigor and 
force; and, 5, the monotonous voice which lulls pupils to somno- 
lence through lack of emphasis. By taking thought each one of 
these defects may ordinarily be remedied, at least in part—and 
any slight improvement is a clear gain. The ‘noisy’ voide is per- 
haps the one most inimical to order, for, by suggestion, it gives 
rise to noise and confusion throughout the classroom. The feeble 
voice, the inarticulate voice, and the monotonous voice are usually 
amenable to treatment through appropriate exercises.” 

4. Lack of Sympathy. Some teachers have no sympathy with 
their pupils; teacher and pupil live and move in different worlds; 
between them there is a “great gulf fixed.” In such cases mis- 
understandings continually arise. Some teachers realize this and 
desire to remedy it, but cannot. A good starting point is for 
teacher and pupils to get together on some common project, as a 
game, a Christmas tree, or a Thanksgiving dinner for some poor 
family. 

5. Ungoverned Temper. This is a frequent source of merri- 
ment to the pupils. If they find their teacher flies into a rage 
at slight provocation, they will give him ample opportunity to 
do so. No person is fit to govern others until he can govern him- 
self. This holds good in other occupations as well as in teaching. 

6. Weakness of Will. This trait of personality is a frequent 
cause of failure to discipline, for the teacher yields when firmness 
is required; his will is dominated by a stronger will. If this 
weakness is incurable, an innate weakness of the soul, the young 
man would better seek some other occupation. If, on the other 
hand, it is due to lack of confidence in one’s self, or to inexperi- 
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ence, this defect may be overcome. It is the duty of the super- 
visory officers to support and advise such a one. 

Weakness of will leads to procrastination. Punishment for 
wrong-doing is deferred or never inflicted. To be efficacious the 
penalty must follow surely and swiftly. 

In this discussion of school discipline the teacher is the great 
central fact. We assume that the school becomes what the teacher 
makes it, that normal children will as a rule respond to right 
influences, and that children prefer to be well-disciplined. Expe- 
rience amply justifies the validity of these three assumptions. 


Wild Asters 


Without a touch from human hand 
Or glance of human love, 

These gypsy children of our land, 
This ragged, vagrant, outlaw band, 
These will-o-wisps above 

Our snags and snarls, in gala dress, 
Weave us a lace of beauteousness. 


Apa D. LEAw. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The colleges have ‘shown to the entire world their remarkable versa- 
tility, in connection with the extraordinary conditions of the past four 
years of war. Their programs have been turned up-side-down, their 
teaching force has been disrupted, their income has been made uncer- 
tain, the student body has been decimated. Yet they have gone serenely 
on, altering their plans according to the demands of the hour and 
adapting themselves to new conditions with a promptness and serenity 
that calls forth admiration. The way they have demonstrated their 
fitness disarms criticism, proves their worth in the past and is a most 
encouraging augury for the future. As in the case of many a stalwart 
youth they have shown themselves to the whole world as physically 
and morally “fit.” 

The colleges are fearlessly facing the future. There will be some 
new adaptations to changed conditions, but essentially we believe that 
their work will go on much as it has been in the past. 

The war has emphasized the need and value of technical and indus- 
trial education, to be sure. But it has also demonstrated the supreme 
value of capacity for leadership and for the command of men. The old 
college plan and discipline gave the country a large proportion of its 
officers in a time of need. The classroom, the ball field, the associa- 
tion of earnest, thoughtful men in the life of the college gave adapta- 
bility, poise, self-mastery, which made possible real leadership. ‘These 
were more vital than merematters of curriculum.’ The old debate will 
still go on, as to which is more important and useful, classical or 
industrial discipline. We are almost persuaded that it does not matter. 
President Eliot is said to have cured himself of credulity in the chemi- 
cal laboratory. We believe that many a man has made himself a good 
salesman or an expert mechanic by the mental discipline which he ob- 
tained in the classical recitation room. The truth is, each individual 
must study himself, and whatever he plans to do in life he will need 
and find valuable any discipline which is undertaken in dead earnest 
with a view of getting for himself all there is in it and proving him- 
self “fit.” The mission of the colleges is to fit men to “go over the 
top” in whatever they undertake. They have done wonders in fulfilling 
this mission in the past. They will do the same in the future, with 
some slight changes, perhaps, but essentially as before. Long live the 
college! It is the “salvator” of the individual and of the social state. 


While the colleges are discontinuing their courses in Military 
scientific work, high schools here and there are just taking up military 
Training and swinging back into their pre-war lines of academic or 
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work as a part of the prescribed course, with paid instructors whose 
whole time is to be devoted to this subject. We believe that there are 
advantages to be gained from this training which would justify its in- 
clusion as a compulsory subject in all boys’ high schools in the coun- 
try. First, it teaches respect for authority and obedience to order, 
cardinal virtues which no longer seem to be included as part of the 
home training of the majority of our American youth. Then it teaches 
co-ordination of effort, or “teamwork ;” requires the individual to 
bring himself into accord, mentally and physically, with a number of 
other individuals. Finally, it teaches the boy to stand erect, to throw 
his shoulders back, to breathe deeply, to maintain at all times an 
alert, manly bearing, instead of the shiftless, slouchy attitude habitual 
to so many boys. And since a well-trained, alert body is absolutely 
essential if one is to have an alert, well-trained mind, making good 
soldiers of the boys is taking a long step towards making them good 
scholars. 


Opponents of universal military training maintain that it is un- 
necessary, that it is expensive, that it savors of autocracy and has no 
place in a country of democratic ideals, and least of all in a public 
high school. The speed with which we raised, equipped, and trained an 
army after this country’s entrance into the war shows that they are 
right so far as any actual military need of a student-army is con- 
cerned ; but as we have shown above, there are other needs than the 
purely military one which will be served by this training, and we be- 
lieve it to be, if not actually necessary, at least highly desirable. The 
expense is not great, and it is distributed. The city pays the instruc- 
tor and buys the necessary arms when the work is started ; the boys buy 
their own uniforms. There is no danger that the boys will become in- 
fected with the germs of autocracy in the one or two hours a week they 
are in the hands of the military instructor, and we are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that discipline, courtesy, respect for law and order, 
and willingness to submit to the commands of those in a position of 
authority are desirable qualities even in the most democratic of de- 
mocracies. 


In times like the present the teacher has a legitimate and useful role 
to fill as a propagandist. Attention has frequently been drawn of late 
by high officials of the government and others to the tremendous in- 
fluence the teachers have in shaping public opinion. But in the exer- 
cise of this important function, judgment and tact should be used, or 
the well-meant efforts of the teacher may easily become an interference 
with the rights of the parents, and instead of being productive of good, 
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become the cause of more or less hostility and friction between the 
home and the school. A little girl of our acquaintance recently an- 
nounced at breakfast that she was not going to eat any more Cream of 
Wheat, because her teacher said that we must save wheat for the sol- 
diers. It happened that Cream of Wheat was the only breakfast cereal 
she cared for, and it was with some difficulty that her parents per- 
suaded her that it was all right for her to continue in her use of it. 
On another occasion she came home feeling deeply humiliated because 
she was the only one in the class who did not have any thrift stamps. 
The fact that she had a savings account, a Liberty Bond, War Savings 
Stamps, and membership in the Red Cross, and was saving her pennies 
for the support of a French war-orphan, was of no avail. Nothing 
would satisfy her until some thrift stamps were purchased, so that she 
could tell her teacher she had some. Such incidents as these show how 
careful the teacher must be, especially in the lower grades, in her dis- 
cussion of issues which are too large for her little charges to under- 
stand, and in her urging of policies which may conflict with carefully 
worked out and consistently followed plans of the parents. 


“One of the oldest and subtlest philosophies in the world teaches 
that the whole of history consists in the struggle between the prin- 
ciple of good and the principle of evil. It teaches that now one, now 
the other, is uppermost, but that as the good principle overcomes the 
evil, or as the evil principle overcomes the good, so mankind marches 
forward to freedom or so it falls back into serfdom and slavery: This 
great struggle between the good and the evil principle has taken, in 
this twentieth century, the form of a contest between two political 
and social principles which cannot live together in this world. And 
that is why this contest must be settled by force of arms. If those 
two principles had anything in common, an adjustment between them 
might possibly be reached ; but each principle absolutely excludes the 
other. As Abraham Lincoln said a generation ago, “This nation can- 
not exist half slave and half free,’ so it may be said today, “This world 
cannot exist half despotism and half democracy.’ Democracy must in 
its way dispose of despotism or despotism will in its way overcome 
democracy. Therefore it is to no ordinary contest that this nation 
goes forward. It is to no struggle as to which one may be for a mo- 
ment indifferent. It is to the deepest and most tremendous conflict 
that all history records.” So says Nicholas Murray Butler, in “A 
World in Ferment.” 
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THE FOX SERIES OF READERS. The Fox Primer, The 
First Reader, The Second Reader and the Fox Manual for Teaching Read- 
ing with the Fox Readers. By Florence C. Fox, Ed. B., and Ph. B., spe- 
cialist in Educational System, United States Bureau of Education, author 
of Fox’s Indian Primer, with illustrations by Norman Jacobsen. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price 50 cents, except the Manual, which is 40 cents. 


In this series the Primer is a phonetic reader. The Fox Manual for 
Teaching Reading contains a latge amount of material that will be of 
great interest and value to any teacher, no matter what system of read- 
ing she may be using. The volumes are in the main attractively bound 
and printed; but we must take exception to one of the pictures, which 
represents a child holding up an animal by the tail, head down, and put- 
ting it into a bag. We feel that teachers cannot be too careful in deal- 
ing with children to guard against suggesting anything that is unkind 
in their treatment of the lower animals. Furthermore, with all due re- 
spect to the artist, we have been puzzled to determine what kind of an 
animal the child in this case seems to be abusing. There are many sys- 
tems of reading and each has its advantages and disadvantages. To an 
impartial student there are some manifest advantages in the plan used 
in this series. Undoubtedly advocates of other systems would find some 
disadvantages. On the whole, we believe that there is a place for a 
large use of these attractively bound, well printed and comprehensive 
books. F. H. P. 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH. A Course in Composition and 
Rhetoric. By Erle E. Clippinger (Indiana State Normal School). Silver 
Burdett & Co. Price $1.28. 


This volume presents in a very thorough manner the materials for a 
full course in composition and rhetoric in secondary schools. Its pur- 
pose is to give the pupil a real ability to express his thought accurately 
and forcefully. The subject is made interesting from the start and the 
student cannot fail to see how much a good command of Eng- 
lish will add to his own happiness and to his equipment for 
life. Nothing seems to have been overlooked or left out. The style 
of the author exemplifies the principles which are laid down 
for the pupil and the suggestions which are made for the use 
of teachers of this important subject cover their needs in a comprehensive 
way. The publishers have contributed their part in the making of an at- 
tractive and complete manual which will evidently take its place as a 
leading text-book in this subject. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. By George Malcolm 
' Stratton, Professor of Psychology iti the University of California. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $3.50. 

This is a'thoughtful and scholarly investigation of the origin, growth 
and nature of the religious feelings whieh have found lodgment in the 
mind of the human race. The author is peculiarly cautious in his method. 
He tries to guard against founding his conclusions on expressions about 
their religious experiences by persons who, when questioned, might nat- 
urally give answers which they thought would be expected, rather than 
those which were real. He tries to find the facts by taking the acts and 
statements of people in moments when they were off their guard; and 
by a careful sifting of historical data. The result is a most suggestive 
and helpful presentation of the facts of man’s religious experiences and 
their significance. The book is at once profound, reverent and practical. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES. By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. Third edition. 
Revised by Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph. D., with biographical notes by 
George FE. Howard, Ph. D. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $2.50, net. 


This book is an outgrowth of a movement of thought and practice 
which has been most remarkable in rich and prosperous America. The 
seed thought behind the movement is to be found in the teachings of 
Jesus: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” But charities have 
become a science in these modern days. This comprehensive volume gives 
a history of poverty, a definition of the dependent classes, the principles 
which should govern the administration and financing of charities, and 
directions for solving the problems of organization. The chapter on 
“Dependent Children” will be especially interesting and valuable to ed- 
ucators. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE AND HOME NURSING. A Practical Text for 
Girls and Women for Home and School Use. By Louisa C. Lippitt, R. N., 
assistant professor, University of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. vii., 
256 pages. World Book Company. Price $1.28. 


Explains the means by which girls and women may attain health and 
happiness and lay foundations for sane and vigorous lives in after years. 
Not only are the rules set forth, but the reasons which underlie them are 
made clear. Directions are given for preventing the spread of infection 
from cases of communicable disease and for the care of oneself and one’s 
family in cases of accident or sickness. An excellent addition to Pro- 
fessor John W. Ritchie’s well known “New World Science” series. 


FOOD PREPARATION. A Laboratory Guide and Note Book for High 
School Classes in Domestic Science. Parts I. and II. By Beth Warren 
Josserand. The Manual Arts Press. Price $1.25, each. 
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A combination of laboratory guide and students’ note book, particu- 
larly valuable for its subject matter and for its form. It is in the loose 
leaf style of binding which enables the student to add her own notes, rec- 
ipes, etc. It will stimulate research work and experimentation and 
greatly increase the pupil’s sense of acquisition and ownership since her 
textbook will be partly written by herself and will be a record of her own 
experience as well as of the conclusions reached by others. 


YARN AND CLOTH MAKING. An Economic Study. By Mary Lois 
Kissell, A. M. Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 

This is a college and normal school text-book, the object of which is 
“to awaken in the student a deeper appreciation for economic values.” 
The text closely follows the evolution of the science of spinning and 
weaving. It is a timely and valuable treatise for specializing classes in 
industrial economics. 


THE IDEAL CATHOLIC LITERARY READERS, BOOK I. By a Sister 
of St. Joseph, author of The Ideal Sound Exemplifier. Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price 64 cents. 

These books are, as might be inferred, largely made up of selections 
from Catholic literature of a more or less religious cast. They are well 
made books with fairly good illustrations, and teach through biographi- 
cal incidents mainly, lessons of physical, intellectual, patriotic, esthetic, 
and religious value. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEEDS OF LIFE. By Irving Edgar Miller. 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.25. 

This is a textbook in the principles of education for use in elemen- 
tary schools, in normal schools and colleges, and in institutes and reading 
circles. The starting point of the argument is at the biological point of 
view. The author proceeds to a discussion of the meaning and aim of ed- 
ucation, of the nature of the child, of principles and methods of teaching 
and throughout the volume the parent as well as the teacher will find 
much material that will be helpful in dealing with the young people of 
all ages. 


THE SPY, A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. By James Fenimore 
Cooper, abridged by Beatrice A. Griffin. Introduction by M. A. L. Lane. 
Tilustrations by J. J. Bridgeman. Ginn & Co. Price 64 cents. 

A very attractive school edition of an old, well-known, and always 
popular book. 


THE PRUSSIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Thomas Alexander. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.25. 

This volume is timely in view of the new and more critical attitude of 
the public mind in America, since the outbreak of the world war, in re- 
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gard to German methods of education. As.a matter of fact the author 
states that the studies upon which his book is based were made before 
the war broke out. He finds that “a careful study of the Prussian school 
system will convince any unbiased reader that the Prussian citizen can- 
not be free to do and act for himself.” It is well that the American 
“mind’s eye” should at last be free from the cataracts that have for a 
long time obscured its vision of German educational methods. 


THE PLAY MOVEMENT AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. By Henry 6S. : 
Curtis. Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 


The author of this volume is well known to the readers of 
EDUCATION, as from time to time he has contributed articles upon this 
subject, which for years has been his specialty. In this volume he gathers 
together the ripe conclusions of these years of study. He traces the sources 
of the play movement, its growth in the United States, publie recre- 
ation, desirable equipment and supplies, and last but not least, he answers 
the question, what is the cost? This volume will become known as the lat- 
est and most authoritative word on a most important subject of interest 
to educators everywhere. 


THRIFT CLOTHING. By Mrs. Anna Hedges Talbot, New York State 
Specialist in Vocational Training for Girls. Price 50 cents. 

This pamphlet is well worth its price because it suggests so many 
timely economies in the use of outgrown or partly worn garments. In 
these days all such materials should be utilized and the author gives ex- 
pert advice about how best to do it. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS for 
Junior High Schools. By William A. Stecher, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. John J. MeVey. Price $1.50. 

This book is also suitable for boys’ and girls’ clubs and other associa- 
tions having gymnasium and playground work. Other volumes of a sim- 
ilar nature for other grades, have been noticed in our colums. The series 
is particularly full and well worked out. Everything is practical, defi- 
nite, exact. The author has done a real service in promoting high stand- 
ards of physical training in the schools and colleges of our country. 


GREEK PHOTOPLAYS. By Effie Searchrest. Illustrations with four 
plates in color by Edwin Howland Blashfield. Rand McNally & Co. Price 
50 cents. 

Every child loves to act out a part in a play. This attractive little vol- 
ume will serve as a model, and will suggest a great many attitudes, affec- 
tations and plays which the children can imitate. It is artistic from title 
page to finish. The last page of the volume contains a list of suggested 
readings which will guide both teachers and pupils to other books along 
the same general line. 7 
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LE PREMIER LIVRE. By Albert A. Méras and B. Méras. American 
Book Company. Price 64 cents. 


An elementary French grammar and reader combined. Intended to 
cover the work of the first year. 


DAS EDLE BLUT. Von Ernst von Wildenbruch. The Macmillan 
Company. Price 40 cents. 

Uses the direct method. Presupposes a familiarity with elementary 
grammatical principles and their application and gives practice in some 
of the more difficult constructions. 


A FIRST SPANISH READER. By Erwin E. Roessler and Alfred 
Remy. American Book Company. Price 68 cents. 

Combines simplicity with variety. It is available as an interesting 
reader for students of Spanish very soon after they have began to study 
the language. 


DAS BETERLE VON NURNBERG. By Victor Bluthgen. The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price 40 cents. 


A new edition of an old and popular story. It is well presented and 
illustrated and intended for class reading. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN. By Frank N. Freeman, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 


The author traces the growth of the child’s mind, and shows how 
good teaching has a psychological basis. The book is a valuable manual 
of applied psychology and the argument, while scientific and philoso- 
phical in its conception, is sufficiently clear and simple to be understood 
readily by the average teacher. Its thoughtful persual will tend to 
make any teacher more successful and therefore better satisfied with his 
or her daily work.. 


FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH. By Eugéne F. Maloubier and Justin H. 
Moore. Macmillan. Price, $1.10. 


Combines the inductive and deductive methods. The essentials of 
grammar and syntax are interwoven in each lesson. There are con- 
venient French-English and English-French vocabularies and the volume 
is attractively illustrated. 


HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES. A story of life in Hol- 
land by Mary Mapes Dodge, edited by Orton Lowe, and illustrated by 
Sears Gallagher. Ginn & Company. Price 64 cents. 

This is another famous story, and the present edition is admirably 
adapted for use in the grades. With such books as this the children of the 
present generation stand an excellent chance to become familiar with 


good English. 





